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the meeting of the wheat 


Today the wheat harvest is in full swing. Tomorrow in 
one of our great mills the wheat from one field will meet 
up with wheat from other fields. 

This meeting of the wheat is part of the process we 
know as blending. It is the secret of the unvarying 
uniformity that is a characteristic of all International 
Milling flours—the uniformity which is so important 
to you in your own baking problems. 

Actually, with us, this blending process starts early 
in the growing season. While the wheat is still in the 
fields, our field men are sending in specimens for us 
to analyze in our Bakery Research Laboratories. From 
these reports we build up a careful record of the char- 
acteristics of all wheat from Texas to the Canadian 
border. And so, when the wheat is harvested and comes 
to market, we are fully informed about its quality and 
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characteristics. This enables our buyers to purchase 
not only the choicest wheat, but wheat with the exact 
qualities we require. 

Yes, it is these records, these laboratory analyses of 
each shipment of wheat, that make possible the correct 
blending to obtain flour of the high quality and stand- 
ards that we demand. That is why we are able to serve 
you with flour of unvarying uniformity—flour that you 
can rely on to meet your baking requirements day after 
day, month after month without calling for any adjust- 
ment in your schedule. 

This careful quality control, this emphasis on unvary- 
ing uniformity, which is part of the production of In- 
ternational “Bakery-Proved” flours, is important to 
you. It is aimed at bringing you a flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market. 
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NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 











—Ideal Bakery Flours—_ 








The finest baking wheats from Oklahoma's big record- 
breaking crop are the foundation of quality of these 
ideal bakery flours. Our large wheat storage facilities 
at Alva—aggregating 2,100,000 bus—provide con- 
stant year around assurance of ample supplies of these 


top notch wheats and a guarantee of unvarying flour 


quality. These better flours will give you better bread. 





ALVA ROLLER 
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| ce THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





















A superior standard patent flour carefully 
milled from wheats selected for 
top notch baking results 


The WILLIS (ORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


VERY phase of bread production— 
from raw materials to packaging— 
must be just right these days to win 
and hold larger markets. You'll find 
ISMERTA’S fine quality the right kind 
of team mate to go along with other 
‘quality ingredients and with baking skill 
in producing tip top bread. You get 
full value from ISMERTA in smooth, 
uniform shop performance and in 
loaf characteristics. Try it. 


ISMERT-HINCKE UN! Mcitn e@ €O. 
. F 








THE IsmERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. ‘ 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 23 





POLAR BEAR 


SPmemmy 
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FLOUR IS KING | 









Polar Bear baking values are unvary- 
ing from year to year... for this 
' quality favorite is milled only from the 
choicest of each hard winter wheat 
crop. You get a full sack of good bak- 
ing in every bag of POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 




















Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Millmg Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 








: MILLING WHEA VER 0- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STAT™S 


- ice ergg Ni York Machvtile rin 
Chicago ' Col ow Peo 
St. Louis Portland, Kansas City Minneapolis Sectinnae 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Teledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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W. B. LATHROP, President 
BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 


experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


— 
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NATURE has again endowed America with one of the largest 
and finest of wheat crops, and movement of this new crop to 
market is under way in full volume. « 
From the very first of each year’s harvest, Midland wheat buyers 
are on the job. A few weeks ago the first car of new crop hard 
= winter wheat arrived in the Kansas City market from Texas and 
7 was purchased by the Midland Flour Milling Co. As cutting moves 
. northward, we buy wheat as each new section comes to harvest. 
| Flour milled from these early purchases is carefully analyzed in our 
| modern central laboratories for baking qualities, strength and mix- 





Behe 


ing tolerance. Thus early in the crop year, we obtain a compre- 
hensive picture of new crop quality and know just where to select 
the wheats with superior baking properties. That wheat only is the 
kind that makes the famous TowN CRIER quality. ere 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 


eee canes ane. ees JOHN W. CAIN, President 
EWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
2 R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
WHEAT conten 0b. ACITY T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
klahoma, Missouri and Nebraska PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 




































MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "5FAt° 




















Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 


oo 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEA™ 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsir, 











BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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“Mill and Elevator Insurance 
gle all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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tion—preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
... in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 


SIMPSON -ROMEISER -EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 


Phones: Local 4234 
L. D. 34 
L. D. 35 
L. D. 29 
L. D. 3 





Quality 
Wheat! 


HE finest hard win- 
ter wheats of the na- 
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LIFE LINES 


Over the gleaming network of rails— 
lifelines of a nation—come the carloads, trainloads 
of rich wheats from their far flung points of origin, 
marshalled for distribution to each of the great 
COMMANDER-LARABEE mills. 

And it is from the right combination of these care- 
fully selected wheats—at the right mills at the right 
times for blending, testing, processing and milling— 
that there come the famous COMMANDER-LARABEE 
Bakers’ Flours for your surer baking satisfaction. 








COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices « MINNEAPOLIS 


The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
















































Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 

Chicago * Denver © Detroit ¢ East Pepperell * Houston 

Indianapolis * Kansas City «* Los Angeles «+ Louisville 
Memphis * Minneapolis « Mobile * New. Orleans 
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stops caused by inferior thread and keeps 


Ce. There are no knots to get in the needl s ey 


to the Bemis splicing process. Made from carefully § 


operation and greater economy. Quick shipment can be made. 


hidden imperfections such as loose ends and lint accumulations. The balanced 
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twist eliminates kinking. The uniformity and high tensile strength Cun of 


Bemis Special Thread permits maintenance of constant machine tension. This 
means more yardage per pound...lower cost per seaming inch...savings up to 


20% CEM. The wide angle cone keeps Bemis Special Thread in the clear so 


there's no sloughing. Bemis Special is available in white and nine standard colors, and 

two to eight plies. The color of the cone core indicates the number of plies 
so identification is easy. Individually wrapped cones are packed in a sturdy 50-pound 
container to protect against crushing. Every process in preparing Bemis Special Thread is 


constantly checked CO to assure top quality. Specify Bemis Special Thread for smoother 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


New York City ¢ Norfolk ¢ Oklahoma City *« Omaha 
Orlando « Peoria © Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis 
* Salt Lake City * San Francisco ¢ Seattle 


Salina 


Wichita 


Wilmington, Calif. 
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PMA Takes Over 
ltalian Buying, 
Asks for Offers 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced July 
15, that the Production and Market- 
jing Administration will supply -48,000 
long tons of July-August allocations 
of flour for Italy, Austria and Greece. 
These were previously announced for 
commercial procurement. 

These allocations include (in wheat 
equivalent) 12,000 long tons semo- 
lina for Italy in July, 12,000 long 
tons flour for Italy in August, 12,000 
long tons flour for Austria in August 
and 12,000 long tons flour for Greece 
in August. 

The countries are now being sup- 

plied under the U.S. Foreign Relief 
Program being administered by the 
Department of State. The above 
amounts, except for semolina, are be- 
ing shipped from stocks already ac- 
quired by the PMA. 
_ The PMA asked durum mills for 
offers of 190,000 sacks durum granu- 
-lars late last week, to be received 
by 5 p.m. e.d.s.t. July 21, for accep- 
tance by midnight July 23. Deliv- 
ery was requested as soon as possible, 
but at least by Aug. 15, gulf ship- 
ment. Protein was specified as 11%, 
and ash .74% on a 14% moisture 
basis, with not to exceed 14% mois- 
ture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BROKERAGE SALES HEAD 
CHICAGO — C. H. Phillips has 
joined the Bob White Organization, 
Chicago, to direct brokerage sales in 





the local market and cooperate with 
certain national selling projects han- 
dled by the White organization. Mr. 
Phillips has recently been with Der- 
by Foods, Inc., where he was Chicago 
district sales manager for two years, 
and previously district sales manager 
in the west. Before joining Derby 
Foods, he was in the sales depart- 
ment of Cudahy Packing Co. 
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ruman Hints Restrictions on Grain 





REPORT TO CONGRESS STRESSES 
NEED FOR FOOD CONSERVATION 


President Cites Abnormal Economic Factors, Points Out 
Possible Need for Conservation Plan Involving 
Renewal of Control Authority 





No Return to 80% Extraction 
Flour Considered Likely Now 


WASHINGTON — Although Presi- 
dent Truman’s economic report to 
Congress was interpreted by many as 
a forecast of the return to 80% ex- 
traction flour for domestic use, it is 
believed extremely unlikely that Con- 
gress would grant such authority at 
this session. 

The possibility of return to 80% 
extraction flour and grain use limita- 
tions on feed manufacturers, distillers 
and brewers was suggested by Mr. 
Truman when he commented on the 
possible short corn crop that might 
require further conservation meth- 
ods if the U.S. is to maintain maxi- 
mum grain and flour exports in the 
curren. crop year. 

The President said that plans 
should be readied well in advance of 
actual need to conserve supplies and 
to make certain that they are used 
as wisely as possible if the situation 
should take on really serious propor- 
tions. 

This can be done partly through 
use of remaining authority to control 
exports of wheat, flour and other 
cereal products, he stated. 

“It might also be necessary to work 


out some method of adjusting the 
amounts and kinds of grain used by 
processors,” Mr. Truman continued, 
although he noted that legal author- 
ity to regulate the processing and 
distribution of grain recently expired. 

However, observers believe it ex- 
tremely doubtful that Congress has 
the legal authority to legislate any 
restrictions in the absence of a war. 
The President’s statement also was 
interpreted as merely a warning of 
possible danger, with no plans for 
either legal or voluntary use limita- 


tions now. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GIRL FROM PALESTINE 
ENROLLS IN MILL COURSE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
first woman student to study milling 
industry at Kansas State College is 
expected to enroll for the fall term. 

She is Tamara Chajuss of Tel Aviv, 
Palestine, where her father is a mill 
owner. She will study milling chem- 
istry. Miss Chajuss is expected to 
arrive here about Sept. 1, according 
to Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling industry department. 











Serious Grain Shortage Seen 
Despite Better European Outlook 


WASHINGTON — Although there 
may be some slight improvement in 
European production of wheat since 
the original estimate was made by 
the International Emergency Food 
Council, there still will be a serious 
deficit between supplies and demand 
for cereal grains in the current crop 
year, Dr. Dennis A. FitzGerald, 
IEFC secretary general stated here 
last week. 

Improvement may be expected in 
Spring wheat production in western 
Europe, and the European potato 
crop prospects are excellent Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald reported. If the optimistic in- 
dications in potato production are 
achieved it is possible that potatoes 
may in a degree reduce demand 
for cereals. Some European nations 
could conserve dollar credits by sub- 
Stituting potatoes in the national 
diets for grains, it was stated. 


Russian Crop 
Offsetting whatever optimism can 
be found in these factors is the in- 
formation that of the 32 million tons 
of available export surplus grain, 2 
million tons are scheduled to be ob- 
‘tained from Russia. Reports avail- 


able to IEFC indicate that the Rus- 
sian crop prospects are good, but 
IEFC officials could not conclude 
that the Russian allocation share 
would be fulfilled. 

Dr. FitzGerald confirmed the re- 
port of an estimated 50 million ton 
demand against an estimated avail- 
able export surplus of 32 million tons 
which was announced July 9 at the 
Paris conference of the IEFC, held 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization. 

He predicted that the conference 
would produce good results, namely, 
in better management of internal 
problems since the participating coun- 
tries fully understood the outlook. 
The conference also halted premature 
increases in bread rations in some 
countries when the critical nature of 
cereal supplies was revealed. 


Wheat Price Hiked 
Dr. FitzGerald also announced that 
the French government has approxi- 
mately doubled its price for new crop 
wheat in an effort to stimulate col- 
lections from farms and to reduce 


livestock feeding. -In this .connection 
Dr. FitzGerald also stated that other 
steps to improve price relationships 
in other countries might be attempt- 
ed to channel grain into human con- 
sumption. : 

The world stock position of grains 
as of July 1 finds every nation with 
the exception of Argentina with 
sharply reduced carryovers, and the 
projected balance sheet for the end 
of the 1947-48 crop year indicates a 
not-too-large increase in year-end 
stocks, Dr. FitzGerald asserted. 

In commenting on the Russian 
supply potential, he said that the 
agreement to deliver 400,000 tons of 
grain to Czechoslovakia and the mil- 
lion-ton negotiation with the U. K., if 
completed, would strengthen supply 
estimates. 

As a result of the discussions at 
Paris, Dr. FitzGerald believes that 
foreign claimant nations and the ex- 
porting nations can coordinate re- 
quirements, shipments and internal 
distribution so that the scramble for 
supplies which has occurred at the 
end of the crop year in the past two 
years will be avoided. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Several abnor- 
malties are sustaining the economy 
at unprecedented peak levels, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman told Congress 
this week. Among them are an ex- 
traordinary excess of exports over 
imports, an extensive use of savings, 
reconversion demands and a backlog 
of consumer demands for hard goods. 

The general price level has been 
improving, the President reported, 
but he expressed concern over farm 
prices and corn in particular. He said 
the public would be fully informed on 
changes in the agricultural situation, 
and if the farm outlook becomes 
worse, advance plans would be ready 
to conserve supplies. 

These plans would involve control 
powers still authorized for the gov- 
ernment and the renewal of some au- 
thority which has expired. 

No mention was made of price or 
ration control, and while the Presi- 
dent did not elaborate on this part 
of his statement on the economic sit- 
uation, it is believed he contemplates 
domestic use limitations on grains 
rather than the more radical price 
and ration restrictions. 

Regarding exports which have 
greatly exceeded imports in the past 
year, he warned that they must be 
continued at a high rate to imple- 
ment the European recovery pro- 
gram. Sources close to the Republican 
leadership, however, doubt that the 
present Congress will authorize loans 
and credit with a lavish hand and 
may insist that domestic tax reduc- 
tion accompany any loan plan. In 
brief, it is believed that the country 
will only concur in foreign aid to the 
extent that it can be effected si- 
multaneously with a tax cut. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


3,400-Sack Mill 
at Pendleton, Ore., 
Destroyed by Fire 


PENDLETON, ORE. — The 3,400- 
sack mill of the Western Milling Co., 
owned by Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., was completely 
destroyed by fire resulting from an 
overhead explosion July 21. The loss 
is estimated at $500,000. : 

Most of the 350,000-bu. storage 
was saved, the grain loss being ap- 
proximately 65,000 bu. 

Phil I. Welk, general manager and 
treasurer of the Preston-Shaffer 
company, said in Walla Walla July 
22 that plans for rebuilding could not 
be announced, but that pending re- 
placement of the mill customers would 
amply be served through the com- 
pany’s plants at Waitsburg, Wash., 
and at Athena and Freewater, Ore. 
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Flour Output at Crop. Year High 





MILLS EXCEED PREVIOUS YEAR’S 
LARGE GRIND BY 10.1% MARGIN 


Mills in Southwest, Northwest and Buffalo Register Big 
Increases—Losses in Other Regions Trifling— 
Heavy Export Buying a Factor 


Flour production during the 1946- 
47 crop year ended June 30 estab- 
lished an all-time record by a wide 
margin and very effectively demon- 
strated what the milling industry 
can do when freed of government re- 
strictions and given plenty of wheat 
to grind. Figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller from mills rep- 
resenting 65% of the nation’s total 
milling production show that these 
mills produced a total of 201,028,486 
sacks flour during the crop year, an 
increase of 10.1% over the 1945-46 
crop year’s outturn of 182,539,124 
sacks. 

Raising The Northwestern Miller’s 
figures to represent 100% of the na- 
tion’s milling production, the out- 
standing total of 309,120,700 sacks is 
indicated as the crop year’s total 
flour production. This compares with 
the Bureau of the Census estimate of 
264,035,000 sacks produced in the 
1945-46 crop year. 


Export Demand a Factor 


Tremendous purchases by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion for foreign relief, mostly in the 
occupied zones in Europe and the 
Orient, along with huge private ex- 
port trade with food-short foreign 
nations, were largely responsible for 





Table showing the monthly flour produc- 
tion of southwestern mills during the last 











year: 
1946-47 1945-46 
0 Ter ee re 6,035,022 5,467,239 
SS eee 6,308,412 5,655,149 
September ...... 5,720,586 5,477,592 
October ........- 6,390,573 6,059,842 
November ....... 6,197,592 5,420,410 
December ....... 6,355,579 5,838,395 
TOURS 6 cc cecce 37,007,764 33,918,627 

1947 1946 

JOREURTF vive cece 6,709,703 6,250,011 
PObruary ......0% 6,139,151 6,148,027 
OS eee 6,767,711 5,417,509 
oO | ee ees Ss 6,293,201 5,029,358 
NE > 6 5us wad 006-0.9 O08 6,301,905 3,631,236 
err eras 6,174,459 3,676,785 
| rere 38,386,130 30,152,926 
Grand totals .. 75,393,894 64,071,553 


The following tables show the monthly 
flour production for Minneapolis and Buf- 








falo, as compared with a year ago, in 
sacks: 
Minneapolis 
1946-47 1945-46 
SOE Ei 6 WTS 0 OS 1,189,890 1,249,613 
P\ ee eee 1,512,719 1,360,720 
September. ...... 1,440,343 1,319,467 
ee 1,760,185 1,653,032 
November ....... 1,556,245 1,523,337 
December ....... 1,544,925 1,456,076 
Pi 1,659,001 1,586,445 
February ........ 1,472,149 1,401,890 
Po Saeco ts 0% 1,696,943 1,449,307 
Pe ets te 1,508,745 1,258,183 
| A ees 1,531,128 908,463 
WUD 6540 oes See 1,481,002 823,206 
TORE 6 ects wise 18,353,275 15,989,739 
Buffalo 
1946-47 1945-46 
SS . or ee b GN, one Oe 2,217,062 2,245,600 
0 lee oar 2,201,019 2,379,854 
September ....... 2,098,789 2,176,560 
SE os o's .u &8hat 2,415,822 2,491,684 
November ....... 2,403,468 2,320,536 
December ....... 2,255,042 2,049,543 
January ......... 2,208,099 2,495,470 
February ....... 1,811,221 2,268,045 
March 2,114,426 2,119,305 
MEE evict tes ewes 2,679,936 1,861,413 
BE. ob des ve cawed 2,407,528 1,749,647 
SI S665 Sk.4:05¢ mc 0% 2,423,983 1,902,968 
| Pe 27,236,395 26,060,625 


the record-breaking 1946-47 output. 
Domestic demand, while absorbing 
the big end of the year’s production, 
was rather sluggish in the last six 
months, due to reluctance of bakers 
and family distributors to follow the 
unusually strong price _ situation, 
which resulted from government 
competition for wheat and flour. 

Mills in several sections of the 
country were far out ahead in their 
production of flour the past crop 
year, with only two regions showing 
decreases and those only very slight 
decreases. The Northwest region reg- 
istered a gain of 14.46% in produc- 
tion over the previous crop year, 
while the Southwest jumped up 
17.67% and Buffalo gained 4.51%. 
The loss in the central and south- 
eastern states was only 8% and in 
the North Pacific Coast region the 
outturn missed -by only 18% of 
equalling the previous year. The nar- 
row difference in the latter area is 
outstanding in view of the loss of 
one large unit by fire and the ab- 
sence of its production for a good 
part of the year. 


Previous Record in 1944-45 


The previous record flour produc- 
tion shown in The Northwestern Mil- 
ler compilations was 183,526,091 
sacks in the 1944-45 crop year. Mills 
missed exceeding that mark in the 
1945-46 crop year only by a 1% mar- 
gin, despite drastic curtailment of op- 
erations in the final months of the 
crop year because of exhausted 
wheat stocks. 

Northwest mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller produced 51,- 
894,269 sacks flour in the crop year 
just ended, a gain of 6,558,996 sacks 
over the previous crop year. Of the 
total Northwest production, Minne- 
apolis mills made 18,353,275 sacks, 
against 15,989,739 the previous year, 
and interior Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Montana 





mills produced 33,540,994 sacks, as 
compared with 29,345,534 in 1945-46. 


Southwest Up 11,322,341 Sacks 


Southwest mills, including Kansas 
City, reported output of 75,393,894 
sacks, an increase of 11,322,341 sacks 
over the previous year. Of this total, 
Kansas City mills ground 18,272,989 
sacks, against 15,016,991 the previous 
year; Wichita 5,669,415 sacks, against 
5,129,742; Salina 4,252,872 sacks, 
against 3,573,665; interior southwest 
mills 47,198,618 sacks, against 40,- 
351,155. 

Flour production by Buffalo mills 
amounted to 27,236,395 sacks in the 
1946-47 crop year, an increase of 
1,175,770 sacks over the previous 
year’s output of 26,060,625 sacks. 

For mills in the central and south- 
eastern states, production of 28,018,- 
076 sacks was reported, as compared 
with 28,245,901 in the previous crop 
year, the decrease amounting to only 
8%. 

Output of North Pacific Coast mills 
amounted to 18,485,852 sacks, as com- 
pared with the 1945-46 crop year to- 
tal of 18,825,772 sacks. The past 
year’s total included 4,115,137 at 
Tacoma, 3,640,322 at Seattle, 3,625,- 
132 at interior Washington points, 
3,727,857 at Portland and 3,377,404 
at interior Oregon points. 

The accompanying tables show the 
details of production by months and 
by areas for the 1946-47 crop year, 
with comparisons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA FOOD DELIVERIES 
INCREASE DURING APRIL 


WASHINGTON — Recorded deliv- 
eries of agricultural commodities and 
food products by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to foreign gov- 
ernments, the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Agency and 
to U.S. government agencies totaled 
2,450 million pounds in April. March 
deliveries totaled 2,079 million 
pounds. 

Of the 1,246 million pounds deliv- 
ered to foreign governments, 1,132 
million pounds were grain and cereal 
products. Grain and cereal products 
made up 729 million pounds of the 
796 million pounds delivered to the 
UNRRA. Transfers to other USS. 
government agencies totaled 408 mil- 
lion pounds, with 263 million pounds 
made up of grain and cereals. 











CROP YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION IN SACKS FOR 1945-46, WITH COMPARISONS, AS 
REPORTED TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER BY MILLS 


REPRESENTING 65% OF 


THE NATIONAL OUTPUT 




















1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 1943-44 
Northwest—Minneapolis ......... 18,353,275 15,989,739 15,656,347 14,541,464 
eo ete ee Oete ye Eh te ee 33,540,994 29,345,534 29,015,162 24,340,496 
. | RPerrrer cere errr 51,894,269 45,335,273 44,671,509 38,881,960 
Southwest—Kansas City ....... 18,272,989 15,016,991 13,798,793 13,276,964 
WY Ge hs i003 4S ads tao dv aed 5,669,415 5,129,742 4,703,378 4,774,753 
REET CE TRE TER 4,252,872 3,573,665 4,787,787 4,847,381 
Pe. Ra eae 47,198,618 40,351,155 40,478,887 39,305,958 
EX o etaw sWeedrakices 75,393,894 64,071,553 63,768,845 62,205,056 
TOGERIS © 55h we bd ao <n 0 ¥p0. 0.04 8 oa dcisie 27,236,395 26,060,625 25,463,785 24,713,543 
Central and Southeastern ....... 28,018,076 28,245,901 30,210,035 28,756,576 
North Pacific Coast— 
NEVO e RE Te Tee 4,115,137 5,132,166 4,091,731 3,801,003 
EE oh oho cst oe iG b.6 AMS. 3,640,322 3,782,308 3,692,241 3,617,581 
OE 9k bis bi oo00-8 oR eG 3,625,132 2,980,955 4,037,378 3,585,794 
Sere ese 3,727,857 3,572,015 3,723,135 3,361,587 
| SS Pe ee eee 3,377,404 3,368,328 3,867,432 3,255,070 
I 5'is'd we 654.0 Msren'e tb 18,485,852 18,825,772 19,411,917 17,621,035 
Serene CONNEO F65858 8 TE 201,028,486 182,539,124 183,526,091 172,178,170 


Table of annual capacity and production 


Annual 

capacity 

ee Ra ere 47,987,436 
ee Ge doa ok ta cnce 19,083,984 
i Cae ae 6,027,360 
SANNA: 33. se cee cet 4,731,240 
Totals ......< ers 77,830,020 


with percentage of change in Southwest: 





a Production Percentage 
1946-47 1945-46 change 
47,198,618 40,351,155 +16.96 
18,272,989 15,016,991 + 21.68 
6,669,415 5,129,742 +10.52 
4,252,872 3,573,665 +19.00 
75,393,894 64,071,553 +17.67 





No Hearing Seen on 
Rail Freight Rates 
Before Aug. 15 


WASHINGTON—The reply of the 
railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission inquiry on possible dates 
for hearings on proposed rate in- 
creases stated that the railroads 
would be unable to present testimony 
before Aug. 15. 

This development rules out a re- 
ported prospective hearing on Aug. 
11, and fits in with shipper objections 
to immediate consideration of the 
plea for rate advances of 25% in 
southern and western regions. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
thought to be the leading government 
agency which will oppose the railroad 
request. The Department of Com- 
merce is also expected to prepare 
testimony against the increase, but it 
has not set forth the specific rates 
on which it differs from the carriers. 

Water carriers are reported to 
have studied the new rail proposal 
and would probably decide soon 
whether to ask to be included in the 
appeal. It has been indicated, how- 
ever, that some steamship carriers 
have already opposed such a move. 

The commission is expecting a 
series of broad hearings and the 
likelihood of some action late in Au- 
gust was seen in the reported post- 
ponement of vacations by commis- 
sion experts. 

Meanwhile, some thought was 
given to what action domestic water 
carriers would take in following the 
railroads course. Steamship lines last 
year appealed for an increase of 25% 
shortly after the railroads lodged a 
similar request with the ICC. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NORTHERN PACIFIC CROP 
ESTIMATE MAY BE UPPED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Summarizin¢g its 
reports as to the growing spring 
wheat crop, the Northern Pacific 
Railway says: “With all of the crop 
headed except the late-planted it is 
evident that our July 1 estimates can 
be raised. Little has occurred to 
cause any setback. In fact, tempera- 
tures have not been excessive, light 
to heavy showers have added to the 
moisture supply over most of the 
east end area, and neither insect 
pests nor plant diseases have offered 
any serious threat to prospects. The 
crop has continued to make a heavy, 
lush growth and if any apprehension 
over the future exists it should be 
along the line that the heavy growth 
may lodge badly before harvest. 
This lodging problem is a distinct 
threat. 

“Harvest is certain to be late. It is 
doubtful if any spring wheat will be 
cut before Aug. 5 and combining 
would seem to be fully a month off. 
Filling is taking place in long heads 
in the early crop under almost ideal 
conditions. In the areas of the Red 
River valley where flooding was s0 
severe this spring, fully one-fourth to 
one-third of the wheat is not yet 
headed. How the late crop wil! fill 
is yet unknown. Weather is the con- 
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trolling factor in the next two-week 


“The Minnesota crop will be under 
1946, largely due to early excessive 
rains causing flooding. Montana will 

ce a much better crop than last 
year, and North Dakota’s production 
is estimated at a figure 40 million 
pu. greater than in 1946. This in- 
crease would result in an all-time 
record of total wheat production for 
that state. On a per acre yield basis 
it would be under 1942 and 1943. 
However, continued good filling 
weather may produce per acre yields 
equal to or exceeding those out- 
standing years. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SELLS MILL INTEREST 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEB. — Karl 
Schminke has completed the sale of 
his minority interest in the Clay 
Center (Neb.) Milling Co. to Bruce 
E. and Earl E. Fulenwider and now 
has no connection with the Clay Cen- 
ter company. Mr. Schminke is owner 
of the Schminke Milling Co., Nebras- 
ka City. . 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Enrichment Tests 
to Be Explained 
at Conference 


COLUMBIA, S. C.— Enforcement 
officials and chemists charged with 
administering the various food en- 
richment laws of a number of states 
will attend a conference here during 
the week of Aug. 4 in the offices of 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
according to an announcement by J. 
Roy Jones, department commissioner. 

“This conference,” Mr. Jones said, 
“has been called because of numer- 
ous letters from other state officials 
seeking permission to visit the State 
Department of Agriculture labora- 
tories where enrichment tests - are 
made. 

“South Carolina was a_ pioneer 
state in enacting enrichment laws 
and such legislation has been passed 
in, or is now pending in, 21 states. 
Most of these states require the en- 
richment of white flour and bread, 
while South Carolina and other 
southern states also require the en- 
richment of degerminated corn prod- 
ucts. This state also requires the 
fortification of oleomargarine with 
Vitamin A.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA FARMERS PILE 
MUCH WHEAT ON GROUND 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Combining of 
ahoma’s estimated 100-million-bu. 
Wheat crop is practically completed, 
except in the panhandle counties, 
Where the grain is about 75% har- 
vested. Rains have interfered with 
harvesting in that area and weather 
age in many instances is as high 

as 15%. 

Despite losses, farmers have more 
Wheat than storage space and thou- 
Stands of bushels are piled on the 
sfound. One Harper county farmer 
has 50,000 bu. on the ground, in 
addition to his full barns and bins. 

© principal bottleneck is the short- 
age of freight cars. This scarcity has 

n augmented by long hauls of 
rain to Buffalo and other eastern 
milling points, and by government 
€xports to gulf and seaboard points. 
Cars carrying these grains rarely re- 
turn to the Southwest. 

E, H. Randall, assistant general 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Export Control Bill Becomes Law; 
Truman Warns of Further Extension 


WASHINGTON — A presidential 
warning has already been sounded 
that there may be a need for con- 
tinuing export and allocation controls 
beyond the Feb. 29, 1948; deadline 
now set by the Second Decontrol Act, 
sponsored by Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper (R., Ky.). 

In signing the bill permitting ex- 
tension of the restrictions for eight 
months, President Truman stated: “I 
should be less than candid, however, 
were I not to say that I believe the 
need for some supervision of our for- 
eign trade will continue beyond next 
February.” This declaration of the 
President followed his statement that 
this government desires removal of 
interferences with world trade. It is 
expected that the administration will 
face a stiff fight in any attempt to 
continue controls past February, 
1948, with a presidential election 
coming up the following fall. 


Congress Commended 


President Truman, in his statement 
made at the time of the signing of 
the legislation, also stated that he 
was gratified that Congress had seen 
fit to demonstrate its willingness to 
achieve the common aims of - US. 
foreign policy. Under the Second De- 
control Act, the secretary of com- 
merce will be the administrator of 
the controls. 

The second decontrol act does not 
provide for continuation of allocation 
controls over sisal and henequen 
fibers. However, because of the fact 
that cordage mills using these fibers 
in the production of baler and binder 
twines are operating virtually with- 
out working inventories, the Presi- 
dent has requested that, for an in- 


terim period, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. continue to sell the 
commodities in accordance with the 
previous allocation pattern. 

During this period the RFC will 
develop such procedures as are prac- 
tical for making forward sales of 
fiber yet to be delivered under RFC 
contracts, so that purchases may be 
made in time to plan inventories and 
operations, thus avoiding interrup- 
tions in production. The chairman of 
the board of the RFC, John D. Good- 
loe, will determine how long this in- 
terim period should last. 


Provisions of New Law 


Major features of the new law: 

1. Provide blanket extension of ex- 
port controls, currently in effect for 
almost 400 individual items. 

2. Restrict import controls to tin 
and tin products, antimony, chin- 
chona bark, quinine and quinidine 
stock-piled by the government, fats 
and oils, rice and rice products, and 
nitrogenous fertilizer. 

3. Continue controls over the use 
of transportation equipment and fa- 
cilities of rail carriers, which in effect 
continues the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Specifically exempt cordage from 
import restrictions. 

5. Allow immediate termination of 
the act prior to its. expiration date 
upon a joint resolution of Congress. 
or through recommendation by the 
President. 

The law also contains a specific 
declaration of general policy intent 
to end all but minimum emergency 
wartime controls for the following 
purposes: 

1. Protect domestic economy from 
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adverse distribution of materials in 
critical world supply. 


2. Promote and maintain U.S. pro- 
duction. 


3. Implement U.S. foreign policy. 


4, Make available to countries in 
need, consistent with the foreign 
policy of the U.S., those commodities, 
the unrestricted export of which to 
all destinations would not be ap- 
propriate. 

Congressmen said the Feb. 29 ex- 
piration date was agreed upon as a 
compromise between the Jan. 31 date 
favored by the House and the June 
30 date favored by the Senate, to 
enable both houses to reexamine the 
entire question in the first two 
months of the next session. 

Meanwhile, the grain trade is con- 
tinuing its fight to have the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. forced out of the 
grain market. The latest move is a 
letter from R. J. Barnes, president of 
the North American Grain Export 
Assn., to President Truman, outlining 
once more the stand of the trade in 
this matter. Mr. Barnes pointed out 
the steadily advancing price of grain 
and advised the President that in no 
small measure this has been brought 
about by the buying of wheat for the 
export program by government agen- 
cies, such as the CCC and the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. Barnes assured the President 
that the private trade was capable 
of handling the export program and 
at cheaper prices and more efficient- 
ly than the CCC. He urged that the 
president take immediate action in 
the matter. 





freight agent here for the Santa Fe 
railroad, said that the Southwest is 
not in any worse shape than was 
expected this spring when it became 
evident there would be an all-time 
record wheat crop. 

E. N. Puckett, manager of the 
Equity Exchange, Enid, states that 
while the situation has been bad 
around Enid things are moving along 
about as expected and will eventually 
get caught up. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 

CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade July 
8 announced that the following had 
been admitted to membership in the 
association: John T. Donahoe, Jr., 
1032 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago; 
Thomas J. Crowe, Edward R. Bacon 
Grain Co., Chicago; Charles M. 
Strickland, Chicago; Albert F. Har- 
ris, Kansas City; Warren G. Hamer, 
Chicago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MILLS 
SWAMPED WITH NEW WHEAT 


SPARTA, ILL.—Southern Illinois 
millers literally are swamped with 








-wheat receipts from farmers, accord- 


ing to J. L. Grigg, secretary of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Assn. Yields 
are running much larger than fore- 
cast by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, he says, with some fields 
yielding as high as 40 to 45 bu. an 
acre. Test weights sufficient for 
grades No. 1 and No. 2 are common. 


Steady Rate of Flour Exports 
Indicated, Kansas Meeting Told 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Despite 
rumors of recent weeks concerning 
switching of export business from 
fidur to wheat, there is every indica- 
tion that flour exports this crop year 
will be as large as those of the past 
season, Herman Steen, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, told millers here July 17. 

Mr. Steen addressed the joint an- 
nual meetings of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat and Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills. He discussed 
the legislative outlook and reported 
the progress being made in eliminat- 
ing the use of unlaundered second- 
hand bags through state legislation. 

At the annual election of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
the following were named as the 
board of advisors: Lester Welch, 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; C. 
N. Hiebert, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co.; C. B. Moore, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; Ralph 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, and W. R. Duerr, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City. 

Chosen directors of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. were 
Thurman Sherwood, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend; C. C. Kelly, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son; E. A. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson; Elmer W. Reed, 


Shellabarger Mills, Salina, and W. R. 
Duerr. 

Mr. Duerr was reelected treasurer 
of both organizations. 

Progress Outlined 

Reporting to the meeting on the 
progress of wheat work in the past 
year, C. E. Skiver, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
outlined the great progress made 
since 1944 in promoting acreage of 
Pawnee, Comanche and Wichita va- 
rieties. He predicted that another 
big increase in the seeded area of 
these wheats would be made in the 
coming crop year and said that ef- 
forts of the association would be con- 
centrated chiefly in areas where these 
varieties have made the smallest in- 
roads in acreage. 

Mr. Skiver also indicated that the 
association’s seed cleaning equipment 
would be ready for county agents in 
plenty of time to treat seed for fall 
planting. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills organization re- 
elected C. C. Kelly as chairman; W. 
R. Duerr, treasurer, and J. Walter 
Holloway, executive secretary. Direc- 
tors named were Elmer W. Reed; 
David S. Jackman, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; Thurman Sherwood; 
Ralph Sowden and J. A. Willis, Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co. Kansas 
City. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WINTER WHEAT HARVESTING 
ADVANCES INTO NEBRASKA 


——— 
Yields, Quality Continue Very Good—Storage, Shipping 
Facilities Inadequate—Spring Wheat Filling Well 
—North Dakota Rye Ready for Harvest 


Winter wheat harvesting is making > 


rapid progress and now is active west 
of the Rockies and in Colorado. It has 
advanced northward to Nebraska, 
southern Iowa, northern Indiana, 
Ohio and New Jersey. A few reports 
from the Midwest indicate only fair 
to good yields and quality, but gen- 
erally yields and quality are very 
good. Storage and shipping facilities 
continue inadequate in the main belt. 
Spring wheat is in good to excellent 
condition, although rapid growth 
and abundance of weeds have deplet- 
ed surface moisture in some areas. 
Rye is ready for harvesting in North 
Dakota. 

Detailed comments from a number 
of state departments of agriculture 
follow: 


Cars and Storage Short 


Kansas — Progress in wheat har- 
vesting varies from just getting un- 
derway in the northwestern counties 
to practically completed in central 
and southern counties of the state. 
Generally favorable harvesting con- 
ditions prevailed over the state, with 
the exception of a few counties in 
the south central and southwestern 
parts where rains and wet fields 
caused temporary delay. Combines 
continue short in the western third, 
with the situation acute in the coun- 
ties along the Arkansas River and ad- 
joining areas to the north. Handling 
of the bumper crop is still a big prob- 
lem, with storage space, freight cars, 
and terminal facilities generally in- 
adequate. Test weight of wheat con- 
tinues high in all areas, with slightly 
high moisture content reported in 
early combined fields in. the.north- 
western counties. Plowing and one- 
waying wheat stubble continues, al- 
though the heavy stubble is causing 
some difficulty and top soil is becom- 
ing slightly dry in a few local areas. 


Harvest Moves Rapidly 


Nebraska — Wheat harvest prog- 
ressed rapidly in the southern part 
of the state. For the most part, 
yields are turning out somewhat bet- 
ter than’ expected. Combines are ex- 
pected to start operating in the south- 
western part this week. Oats and 
barley are being harvested with most 
of the oats crop being cut with bind- 
ers and windrowed, and will later be 
picked up by combines. Yields of 
both crops are expected to be good. 

Montana—Winter wheat is in the 
milk stage in many localities, while 
in a few counties it has started: to 
ripen. Harvesting of winter wheat 
by binder will take place anywhére 
from one to seven weeks hence, 
while combining. will begin. in two ‘to 
seven weeks. A few fields: of smutty 
wheat have been reported. Early 
seeded flax in the southeastern ‘por- 
tion of Montana is making good 
growth. 

South Dakota—Fall ~sown grains 
have - advanced toward-- maturity 
steadily. Scattered -reports-from the 
roan section’state some ‘rye-4was 

the past week. Spring grains 





are all headed out and filling well, 
with some fields turning color rap- 
idly. Some early sown barley in the 
eastern third is about ready to swath. 
Some rust has made its appearance 
in the grain fields around Brookings. 


Ontario Winter Wheat Soon 


The latest bulletin issued by the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn. reports 
that Ontario winter wheat is devel- 
oping well, but that there are some 
reports of smut and rust. It is ex- 
pected that the crop will be an av- 
erage one. Unless unfavorable weath- 
er is experienced, cutting should 
commence in some sections around 
the last week of July and mills will 
soon be receiving new crop wheat. 
This will be very welcome as a great 
number of them have been out of 
Ontario winter wheat for some time. 
Some deliveries have been made since 
the announcement of the new price, 
but the volume has not been large. 
Terminal stocks July 3 amounted to 
279,205 bu., compared with 494,010 
for the same date a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Standard Milling 
Net Income Equal 
To $5.38 A Share 


Net income of Standard Milling 
Co. amounted to $1,986,791 in the 
fiscal year ended May 31, equal to 
$5.38 a share of outstanding common 
stock. This income report covers the 
first full fiscal year of operations for 
the company since it. commenced 
business on March 1, 1946, so a com- 
parative earnings statement cannot 
be: made. _ 

Deliveries in the fiscal year 
amounted to $49,075,441 and compare 
with net sales of $33,538,274 for this 
company and its predecessor in the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1946. De- 


liveries during June and July con- 
tinue to show substantial increases 
over the corresponding months of the 
previous year, though indicated profit 
margins are somewhat lower. 

Working capital amounted to $5,- 
776,649, an increase during the year 
of $971,092 after reserving $505,000 
for debt reduction. 


Standard Milling Co. recently ac- 
quired the common stock: of the 
Loudonville (Ohio) Milling Co., which 
brings its total milling capacity to 
26,900 sacks daily and its elevator 
capacity to more than 11,600,000 bu. 
The other company properties are lo- 
cated at Kansas City, Kansas; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Complete details of the financial 
statement will appear in the July 29 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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CO-OP SELLS MANKATO 
SOY PRODUCTS PLANT 


MANKATO, MINN. — Sale of the 
Mankato Soy Products Co. by the 
Washington Co-operative Farmers 
Assn., Seattle, Wash. to Harold 
Jamieson and Lowell Andreas, until 
recently associated with the Honey- 
mead Products Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was announced July 17. 

The new owners intend to process 
flaxseed principally, but have indi- 
cated that soybeans will be crushed 
later. It is a solvent extraction plant. 

The former owners operated the 
plant as a producing subsidiary for 
the past six years. The cooperative 
does not contemplate reentering the 
crushing business at this time. 
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OREGON ELEVATOR FIRE 
HAMPERS GRAIN STORAGE 


HILLSBORO, ORE.—Fire destroyed 
the Imperial Feed & Grain Co. eleva- 
tor and several adjoining buildings 
with a loss of $500,000. 

The buildings used as warehouses 
were at one time the Climax mill, 
one of the first mills in the area and 
a landmark for more than 75 years. 
Charles G. Epps, vice president and 
manager, said the company hopes to 
rebuild, but had no definite plans un- 
til amount of insurance in force is 
determined and until machinery be- 
comes available. 

One of the large warehouses was 
about half full of feed, grain and hay, 
and another was one fourth full. 
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Possibility Seen 
for Early Start 
on Centennial Mill 


SEATTLE—Construction of a flour 
mill by the Port of Tacoma to be 
leased by the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co. may get under way in late 
September or October according to 
Moritz Milburn, president of the 
milling company. 

While other contingencies could 
still interfere with plans, Mr. Mil- 
burn stated that the legal aspects of 
the arrangement appear to have been 
taken care of. 

The mill would replace the Cen- 
tennial plant at Tacoma which was 
destroyed by fire Jan. 30, 1947. Plans 
now call for building of a mill of 
approximately the same capacity as 
the one destroyed by fire, which had 
a daily capacity of 8,000 sacks. Ele- 
vator facilities to store 1,500,000 bu. 
grain also would be built. 

Legal authority for the Port of 
Tacoma to issue $3,500,000 in bonds 
to finance the construction has been 
established. Under the present plans 
the Centennial company wou!d in- 
stall equipment and operate the mill 
under a 30-year lease with the port 
authority. 

Two engineering firms are at work 
on plans and specifications for the 
flour mill and officials of the port are 
negotiating for the sale of bonds, Mr. 
Milburn said. 

The new mill would be located on 
a 20-acre site adjacent to Sitcum 
Waterway, southwest of the present 
Port of Tacoma elevator. It was 
found unfeasible to rebuild on the 
site of the destroyed mill. 
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A. M. ROSENBERG RESIGNS, 
OPENS FLOUR BROKERAGE 


PHILADELPHIA — A. M. Rosen- 
berg, who has been connected with 
the Standard Milling Co. for the past 
six years here and in the surround- 
ing territory, has resigned and is en- 
tering the flour brokerage business 
under his own name. Mr. Rosenberg 
plans to handle a complete line of 
flours, and his office will be located 
in the Pennsylvania Warehousing 
Bldg., Delaware and Lombard Sts., 
Philadelphia. 





Portugal, Poland Buy; Italy, Greece 
to PMA; Latin Licenses Irregular 


A moderate increase in export 
flour sales activity occurred late last 
week, as some European claimant na- 
tions cleaned up the tag ends of their 
August allotments. 

Portugal bought an additional lot 
of 36,000 sacks for August and early 
September shipment at a price re- 
ported to be $5.40, New York, for 
80% ‘extraction. 

Poland also was in the market last 

week, taking whole wheat flour <at 
approximately $4.85@4.90, New York, 
and some long extraction at — 
$5.22, Gulf: 
- Sales -were made to an euitorn ex- 
port ‘house, presumed to be-for-Swit- 
zerland, consisting of 72% : extrac- 
tion, 11% protein flour for August 
‘Shipment “at: $5.45, Gulf. *""° 





Sales volume was trimmed to the 
European area last week when the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration announced that the govern- 
ment agency would buy the July and 
August allocations of Italy and the 
August allocation for Greece, both 
which had been previously assigned 
to private trade. This cut 36,000 long 
tons wheat equivalent from-commer- 
cial procurement totals, already re- 
duced by the government new crop 
policy of assigning more wheat and 
less flour to European~ nations: : 

‘There was a fair-volume of flour 
booked in small lots to-Latin Amer- 
ican countries; ‘chiefly -Puerto--Rico, 
Cuba, ‘Brazil and Colombia. Most -of 
these Sales were made against® July 
licenses, and exporters so far have 





not received their shipping certifi- 
cates allotted for August. 

License procedure limits Latin 
American sales to small lots. Export- 
ing mills complain that the license 
system makes an even flow of fiour 
to Latin America almost impossible. 
For example, many mills have li- 
censes open for shipment of flour to 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Philippines, D0- 
minican Republic and a few other 
spots where buyers do not need flour 
now: and, as a result, mills cannot 
place business in these countries, 4l- 
though they have the shipping per- 
mission. 

In many other countries such as 
Cuba, Brazil, Guatemala and Brit! ish 
Honduras, where ‘flour is needed, no 
licenses are available or 1 the quotas 
allotted are exhausted: 
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Proper Handling of 
Soft Corn Urged 
to Maintain Supply 


CHICAGO—The proper handling of 
soft corn was stressed in order to 
maintain the level of the nation’s 
meat supply, at a conference on con- 
diioning the 1947 corn crop held 
here July 21 sponsored by the Amer- 
jean Society of Agricultural Engi- 


neers. 

Norris E. Dodd, undersecretary of 
agriculture, told the group that farm- 
ers should be aided by equipment 
manufacturers in making plans for 
the proper handling of wet corn on 
as broad a scale as possible because 
the chances of frost injury this year 
in some sections is from five to ten 
times as great as in the average 
season. 

Iowa Figures Given 


Mr. Dodd said the average Iowa 
corn should tassel about Aug. 8 with 
good growing weather and around 
a week later under unfavorable con- 
ditions. The maturity date will be 
somewhere between Sept. 28 and Oct. 
5, he said. The chances of a killing 
frost by Sept. 28 are one in three or 
four, and by Oct. 5, about 50-50. 


Artificial Drying Urged 


Artificial drying in cribs by forced 
ventilation with heated air is the 
method proposed for most sections 
to reduce or eliminate losses, E. A. 
Ellison, of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, pointed out. 

“Just waiting for the wind to blow 
through the cracks in corn cribs to 
dry the crop, like Indians did and 
white men have done since, will not 
meet the present situation,” he said. 

George A. Rietz, General Electric 
Co., president of the ASAE, and A. 
W. Turner, assistant chief of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, USDA, 
were presiding officers at the ses- 
sions. Dr. N. J. Volk, associate di- 
rector of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Purdue University, 
spoke on the chances of saving this 
year’s soft corn crop. 

The use of hay-drying equipment 
for conditioning corn was discussed 
by R. C. Miller, professor of agri- 
cultural engineering, Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, while C. K. Shedd, of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa, stressed safety require- 
ments in conditioning the grain. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in. cents per yard of cloth, is 16.75, as 
compared with 12.09 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib. of cloth is 33.33, as compared 
with 17.12 a year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Three Mill Groups 
Sponsor St. Louis 
Sanitation School 


ST. LOUIS—The Southern Illinois 
Millers Assn. combined with the 
Millers National Federation and the 
Association of Operative Millers in 
sponsoring the third of the series of 
mill sanitation schools at the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, July 18-19. About 
150 attended the meeting. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
set in an opening address by Paul M. 
Marshall, secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago, 
who stressed the fact that there is 
no more important problem in the 
milling field than purity of product. 

The legal requirements of the fed- 
eral food and drug act regarding 
food processing cleanliness were ex- 
plained by R. A. Pruett, of the St. 
Louis office of the Food and Drug 
Adiministration. Mr. Pruett pointed 
out that his organization could pro- 
ceed in three different ways in cases 
of insanitary milling conditions—the 
product may be seized, the manufac- 
turer may be prosecuted, or an in- 
junction may be sought in federal 
court. 
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APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 

KANSAS CITY—Paul D. Bartlett, 
Jr., of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., has filed application for 
membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. He is a son of the 
president of the company. 
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PMA Ups Flour Price 15 to 20c; 
_ S.W. Mills Make Large Offers 


After being unable to secure any 
flour offers for over a week, the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration July 21 announced an in- 
Crease of 15@20¢ in its . purchase 
Prices and immediately was flooded 
= supplies from mills in the South- 


_The new. basis on 72% extraction 
Atthe gulf is $5.50 sack, and on 80% 
extraction the new price is $5.40 
gulf. East Coast levels are 20¢ sack 
‘Ver the gulf basis. The agency indi- 
fated it. will purchase nothing but 
80% extraction flour for September 
delivery, but is accepting both. types 
for August, with the new prices ap- 
ng. to both August-September 
Aelivery. 
«Many. ‘Southwestern millers re- 
zed quickly. to the new PMA 
price July. 21 and sold substan- 


tial amounts of both 72% and 80% 
extraction to the government agency 
for August and September delivery. 
‘In view of the feed price discounts, 
the August business was slightly 
more attractive than September. 

It is believed that the reduction 
of the discount for 80% extraction 
flour from the former 15¢ to the 
present 10¢ will result in heavier 
sales of the longer extraction prod- 
uct to the government export buyers. 
This. probably was the intention of 
the government in. narrowing the 
spread. The shorter discounts tend. to 
compensate. millers for the relatively 
high price of millfeeds that now pre- 
vail in the manufacture of 80% flour. 
.. While more -attractive than pre- 
-Viously, the. new PMA leyels still 
were not favorable for spring wheat 
mills... ; ieenlis 
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CCC Reenters Wheat Market 
Following Temporary Absence 


KANSAS CITY—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. was first in, then out, 
then in the wheat market again dur- 
ing the past week as government 
wheat buying policies were undergo- 
ing close scrutiny by Washington 
officials. On most occasions. offers 
by the trade in Kansas City were too 
high to interest the CCC which,. at 
the same time, was reported to need 
the wheat to meet shipping sched- 
ules. 

It was indicated that prices being 
paid by the government were $2.23% 
for No. 1 Hard, in store, Kansas City 
for July delivery and $2.24 for Sep- 
tember, $2.37 Gulf, for July and $2.33 
for September. The agency July 15 
bought 335,000 bu., then for three 
days it was technically out of the 
market. However, July 19, when the 
Kansas City July future dipped be- 
low $2.22, it bought 735,000 bu. at 
2¢ over the future. Although there 
were reports that some wheat’ was 
purchased early July 21, the Kansas 
City regional office indicated that 
no wheat was bought on that date. 
A considerable number of offers were 
filed with the CCC, but they were 
apparently too high to be accepted. 

To date the CCC has purchased 36,- 
019,000 bu. through the southwestern 
regional office. 

From Washington, it was an- 
nounced that the USDA last week 
purchased 3,133,334 bu. wheat, with 
2,158,334 bu. accounted for by the 
Portland, Oregon, office of the CCC. 
The announcement said that the Chi- 
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cago office purchased 640,000 bu. 

The PMA bought no flour last 
week, but was in the market early 
this week for large quantities at a 
15@20¢ increase in price. 

Officials refused to disclose wheth- 
er the decision to re-enter the wheat 
market after a week’s absence was 
made at a Chicago meeting, which 
was attended by C. C. Farrington, 
assistant administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and a CCC vice president, Wil- 
liam McArthur, assistant director of 
PMA’s grain branch, and the four 
regional directors from Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Portland and Chicago. 

All wheat purchased so far has 
been .to fill August export needs, 
with none purchased in advance for 
later programs, officials said. 

Grain and flour allocations are ex- 
pected to be made public for Sep- 
tember within two or three days. 
It is generally expected that flour 
quotas will be somewhat lower than 
the 502,000 long tons, in terms of 
flour equivalent, allocated in August. 

This is in line with the general 
policy outlined by officials last week 
that will see a higher proportion of 
raw wheat shipped abroad in com- 
parison to the amount of flour than 
in recent months. 

Flour representatives said, how- 
ever, they have been assured that 
the change will be gradual, and it 
was estimated that total flour ex- 
ports this crop year will be as great 
as in the year just completed. 
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Peak Boxcar Supply in Southwest 
Unable to Handle Harvest Flood 


KANSAS CITY — Movement of 
boxcars in the Southwest and un- 
loadings of grain reached a peak this 
week as railroads intensified their 
part in handling the largest winter 
wheat crop in history. Even: though 
boxcar entries into the area were 
running far above last year, the 
number was still insufficient to meet 
the demand and there was consider- 
able ground storing of wheat at 
many interior points. 

Grain loadings during the first half 
of July on western roads were the 
heaviest in history, according to R. 
E. Clark, car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
who is making his headquarters in 
Kansas City during the current 
movement in the Southwest. Load- 
ings during that period were 50% 
heavier than a year ago and the av- 
erage is over 1,300 cars a day more 
than the period in 1946. 

The harvest peak has moved north- 
ward across Kansas during the last 
few weeks and the center of activity 
was located in northwest Kansas and 
southern Nebraska. Practically all 
country: elevators in those sections 
were reported to be filled to capacity 
and the number of boxcars being re- 
ceived) was far. below current re- 
quirements. But;; as the - harvest 
neared completion. in Texas and 
Oklahoma, the AAR was directing 
an increasing number of cars into 
reads. serving northern Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Mr, Clark said late last week that 
the movement of -empties..through 


western gateways was averaging 
1,600 daily, or well above the goal of 
1,525 set two weeks ago. 

The Kansas City terminal more 
than doubled its intake of grain dur- 
ing the week July 14-19. Grain 
stocks in that priod increased from 
5,273,775 bu. to 11,881,820 bu., the 
volume of wheat during the week in- 
creasing by 6,391,594 bu. 
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Retiring Exchange 
Head Presented 
with Television Set 


NEW YORK—Charles B. Crofton 
of Leval & Co. retiring as president 
of the New York Produce Exchange 
after having served for six terms, 
was presented with a testimonial of 
appreciation for his efforts July 17, 
by members of the exchange. 

Serving through the war period for 
the longest term of office held by any 
president since the inception of the 
exchange, Mr. Crofton was tireless 
in his activity to keep food in its 
proper place as a war essential. .- - 

A Dumont television radio set was 
presented to Mr. Crofton by Jeremiah 
A. MacNair of H. J, Greenbank & Co., 
treasurer of the exchange, who spoke 
of Mr. Crofton’s efficient service and 
of the fact that during his regime ex- 
port business done on the floor of the 
exchange in grains, flour and other 
commodities had expanded greatly. 
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LARGER CHAIN BAKERS COME 
IN FOR ROUND-LOT BOOKINGS 


Heavy Volume of 60- to 120-Day Orders Placed in South- 
west—Spring Mills Under Price Disadvantage— 
Export Interest Light—PMA Ups Price 


Apparently feeling that the price 
basis was as nearly favorable as it 
would likely be for a while, a num- 
ber of large chain bakeries made fur- 
ther liberal purchases of flour the 
past week. Bookings through October 
were numerous and at least one 
large lot was for needs through De- 
cember. Southwestern mills booked 
the big end of the business, having a 
wheat price set-up to work on which 
gave them an edge of $1@1.25 sack 
over plants still having to work on 
high-priced old crop wheat. Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
trade figured very lightly in the 
week’s business, the agency’s price 
basis being too low prior to a 
15@20¢ sack increase early this 
week, 


EXPORT TRADE LIGHT; 
PMA BUYS FOR ITALY 


Export trade in flour remains light. 
Some sales have been made recently 
to the Netherlands East Indies, Por- 
tugal, Poland and Switzerland, which 
about filled the July-August alloca- 
tions. The Production and Marketing 
Administration announced that it was 
taking over procurement of 48,000 
long tons of the July-August alloca- 
tions of flour for Italy, Austria and 
Greece which were previously an- 
nounced for commercial procurement. 
The agency asked for offers of 190,- 
000 sacks durum granulars as a part 
of the Italian quota, for acceptance 
July 23, but announced that the bal- 
ance of the switched quotas would 
be filled from stocks already pro- 
cured. Irregularity of Latin Ameri- 
can licenses is troublesome, the in- 
dustry having open licenses for 
countries which do not need flour and 
no licenses for other countries which 
would like to buy. 

The PMA July 21 raised its prices 
to $5.50 gulf for 72% extraction and 
$5.40 for 80% extraction for August- 
September shipment. Eastern coast 
basis is 20¢ sack above the gulf 
levels. The PMA announced that it 
wants only 80% extraction flour for 
September, but it will also take 80% 
extraction on August deals. 


HEAVY SALES MADE 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week ran up to 309% of capacity, the 
biggest week for a long time. This 
compares with 200% the previous 
week and 85% a year ago. Practi- 
cally all of the business was do- 
mestic, the proportion going to the 
PMA and in private export channels 
being placed at only about 2% of the 
total. Round-lot sales to larger chain 
bakers were the principal feature of 
the market. Half a dozen of the big- 
ger companies bought in the largest 
quantities for some time. One pur- 
chased through December, with car- 
rying charges applying after 120 
days, while others booked through 
October. Some of the larger ones 
still have not fully covered their 
needs for 120 days, although all but 
one or two have bought some forward 
flour recently. Altogether, it is likely 
that between three and four million 
sacks were taken by the bigger buy- 
ers recently. Medium-sized bakers 


bought for 45- to 60-day needs, some 
for a longer period. Millers generally 
believe there still is a large volume 
of business to be done by the baking 
industry, because of the extremely 
low level of bakery stocks at the be- 
ginning of the crop year. Family 
flour trade has slackened since the 
rush of bookings on advertised 
brands two weeks ago. Clears were 
weak, with demand light. Kansas 
City production of flour continued at 
a fast pace, mills running at absolute 
capacity on a seven-day basis. Export 
trade was light, with most July- 
August allocations filled. The PMA 
basis was too low to get much flour. 


SPRING MILLS UNDER 
PRICE HANDICAP 


Spring wheat mills did not share 
completely in the liberal volume 
booked by southwestern mills, being 
under the handicap of a premium of 
$1@1.25 sack in prices, due to un- 
usually strong cash spring wheat. 
Good milling grades of old spring 
wheat are very scarce. Even ordinary 
12% protein is bringing 23@30c bu. 
over the Minneapolis September 
wheat future, with 15 and 16% pro- 
tein bringing 37@43c more. Sales by 
spring wheat mills last week aver- 
aged about 99% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 150% the previous week 
and 132% a year ago. Some shading 
of prices by mills anxious for busi- 
ness is reported and a few are out 
with new crop quotations for Sep- 
tember shipment at 75@80¢ sack un- 
der spot. Thus far no business of 
consequence is reported. Shipping 
directions are plentiful and mills are 
running as near top capacity as pos- 
sible. 


EASTERN -CHAIN 
BAKERS BUY 


Buying at Buffalo showed an in- 
crease, with indications that a large 
volume of business will develop when” 
buyers are satisfied that the peak 
movement of the new wheat crop is 


at hand. The feature of the metro- 
politan New York market has been 
the buying by flour chain bakers for 
coverage during August-September 
and in some cases October. Others 
have followed in a more limited way. 
Only about 20% of the buying has 
been of springs, the remainder go- 
ing to the Southwest. Idleness of two 
large Buffalo plants, due to labor 
troubles, is of considerable concern, 
since many eastern users have de- 
pended upon that market for quick 
replenishment shipments. Prolonga- 
tion or spread of the troubles might 
be uncomfortable for ‘some users with 
low reserve stocks. 

In the Philadelphia market, south- 
western mills drew the bulk of the 
business on the recent buying 
splurge, but the spread between win- 
ters and springs has narrowed and 
future trade is expected to be more 
evenly divided. Demand has slack- 
ened in the past few days, with the 
only orders being booked reflecting 
bakers’ return to hand-to-mouth 
buying. Labor troubles at some Buf- 
falo mills have caused concern among 
some users who had allowed flour 
stocks to recede to levels where 
prompt shipment may be necessary. 
Pittsburgh reports trade expanding, 
with round-lot sales made to state 
institutions and some bakers. Busi- 
ness is mostly in new crop flours, 
with old crop spring takings limited 
to fill-in orders. 


CENTRAL STATES SALES 
RECEDE AFTER RUSH 


Chicago trade slackened toward 
the end of the week following a fair- 
ly liberal volume of orders and in- 
quiries. Bookings included some 
round lots, but most of them were of 
one to three cars each. Family trade 
remains quite active. Cleveland 
jobbers reported a brisk business as 
small bakers came in for replenish- 
ment orders. Larger bakers have 
bought some Kansas flour to carry 
them through September. St. Louis 
mills participated in the recent run 
of business, but experienced a sharp 
let-up later. Large bakers and chain 
stores bought freely, but independ- 
ents were not as aggressive. Jobbers 
and small bakers continue to resist 
prevailing prices and are buying only 
nearby. 


PRICE COMPETITION 
IN SOUTHEAST 


New flour business in the South- 
east is not rushing, but sales are 





Directions Improve on Past Due 


Granular Orders; PMA Asks Offers 


Shipping directions on past due 
contracts for durum granulars are 
reported to be freer than for some 
time and several macaroni makers, 
whose stocks are getting low, bought 
one to three additional cars the past 
week to tide them over until new 
crop granulars are available. There 
has been no buying as yet, however, 
for 120-day or later shipment. 

The outlook for the new durum 
crop is very favorable. Outcome of 
course will depend largely upon the 
weather during the next three or four 
weeks, but present indications are 
that the crop will be materially 
larger than that of a year ago. 

The PMA is asking for bids on 
190,000 sacks granulars for Italy, 
with acceptance scheduled for July 
23. This will be welcome business for 
the successful bidders, providing them 
with much needed running . time. 


Granulars for prompt shipment are 
held at $5.60@5.65 sack, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, but some mills are said 

to be shading this price. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 19, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better....... $2.42@2.46 
2 Amber Durum or better....... 2.42 @2.46 
3 Amber Durum or better....... 2.41@2.45 
Lk DUPER OF WOCEEE 6 oc icccecses 2.34@2.39 
3 Durum or hettOr ..... cece ee. 2.34@2.39 
3 Durum or better ............. 2.33@2.38 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 


capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week: 

Weekly % of 

production capacity 
Taly-$ 18-29  ... ce ceee *161,61 67 
Previous week ...... 159,931 66 
BO GOT te weccwes 211,441 99 

Crop year 

production 

Suly i-July 19, 1947 ............. 394,521 

July 1-July 20, 1946 ............. 469,094 


*Preliminary. 110 mills. 
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being made steadily for immediate 
to 60-days shipment. Price competi- 
tion is growing and numerous mills 
are selling below the market. Bakers 
are buying a little here and there 
and it is believed that a good break 
in the market would cause them to 
book heavily. Most family whole. 
salers are buying, some taking on 
three to five cars, but the average is 
one or two. Blenders show little in. 
terest in buying beyond nearby needs. 
New Orleans reports business largely 
confined to immediate and nearby 
shipment, although a few buyers 
booked through September. South- 
western hard wheat flours were in 
best demand. 


PACIFIC DOMESTIC 
TRADE QUIET 


Pacific mills booked about 40,000 
sacks of export straights the past 
week, but domestic trade shows no 
improvement. The high price of 

(Continued on page 35) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEEDS RECORD 
FURTHER ADVANCES 


—<>— 
High Prices for Other Proteins, 
Coarse Grains Boost Millfeed 
Values 


Feedstuffs markets remained 
strong, with millfeeds advancing as 
much as $5 ton over the sharply 
higher prices established the previous 
week. Firmness in millfeeds was at- 
tributed to high prices for other pro- 
teins and coarse grains and a strike 
at two flour mills in Buffalo which 
cut production. The Production and 
Marketing Administration index of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 
country as a whole advanced 14. 
points to 265.5 before the latest price 
increases were recorded. This com- 
pares with 290.3 a year ago. The feed 
grain index rose 3.5 points to 297.5, 
as compared with 303.6 a year ago. 

At Minneapolis bran prices ad- 
vanced $4.50@5 for the week, while 
other grades of millfeed gained $1 
@3. Heavy grades are extremely 
scarce, due partly to the large pro- 
duction of 80% extraction flour for 
export. As the Buffalo strike re- 
duced production there, buyers took 
supplies at Minneapolis, with the re 
sult that some mills are heavily cver- 
sold. Buyers are showing more in- 
terest in deferred deliveries. 

The millfeed market at Kansas 
City continues strong for bran and 
steady for shorts, with bran ad- 
vancing about $5 ton and shorts 
about 50¢ ton. Good mixed car trade 
is reported,. and mixers who have 
been running on short inventcries 
and are pressed for supplies from 
time to time furnish a good demand 
for millfeeds. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the ccm- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 57,345 tons lust 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compa:es 
with an output of 58,364 tons in ‘le 
week previous and 42,436 tons ‘ie 
similar period.a year ago. Crop year 
production to date total 168,445 tois, 
as compared with 109,634 tons in tne 
corresponding period a year ago. Fis- 
ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 Ib. of millfeed being accep'- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 10. 
of flour. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Close Higher, 
Despite CCC Inactivity 


Withdrawal of Agency July 16 Causes Temporary Slump, 
But Mills Step in to Cover Larger Flour Bookings 


Despite withdrawal of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. from the wheat mar- 
ket July 16 and absence of buying 
by the agency for most of the re- 
mainder of last week, wheat futures 
gave a good account of themselves 
and closed July 21 1% @4%¢ higher 
at leading markets than a week pre- 
vious. Values fell back rather sharply 
with the withdrawal announcement, 
put all obServers felt that the agency 
must return to the market at some 
time to fill the huge commitments for 
foreign relief which have been made 
by the U.S. These commitments are 
in the neighborhood of 400 million 
pushels of wheat and flour for the 
current crop year, and up to the end 
of last week, the CCC had purchased 
barely 36 million in the form of 
wheat and only insignificant quanti- 
ties of flour. With this potential de- 
mand still unfilled, coupled with the 
none too favorable corn crop out- 
look, market sentiment remained de- 
cidedly bullish. 


Mills Cover Flour Sales 

Mills stepped into the gap when 
the CCC withdrew and purchased 
liberal quantities of wheat to cover 
materially increased domestic flour 
bookings. Also, farmers showed no 
tendency to veer from their recently 
adopted holding tendency. They are 
ordering large amounts of wheat into 
storage to await possible income tax 
reductions in 1948 or in the hope of 
higher prices later in the crop year. 

Widening in the spread between 
Chicago July and the same delivery 
at Kansas City to as much as 15¢ bu. 
at one time resulted in shipments of 
wheat from the southwestern market 
for delivery on Chicago contracts 
and some winter wheat moved into 
the spring wheat milling area be- 
cause of the wide difference in price. 
The latter demand was not aggres- 
sive, however, due to the protein dif- 
ference in the two wheats. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets July 21 were: Chicago— 
July $2.39%, September $2.35%, De- 
cember $2.334%, May $2.30%; Minne- 
apolis — July $2.66%, September 
$2.363%4, December $2.315¢; Kansas 
City — July $2.25%, September 
$2.25%, December $2.25%, May 
$2.23. 


Much Wheat on Ground 


Winter wheat harvest continued to 
make rapid progress and was ad- 
vanced northward to Nebraska, 
southern Iowa, northern Indiana and 
Ohio. Yields and quality are reported 
generally good. In the main belt, stor- 
age and shipping facilities are in- 
adequate for the large harvest and 
around 25 million bushels- grain are 
Teported on the ground. About 14% 
million bushels were reported on the 
ground July 1 on farms and at ship- 
Ping points in Texas, about 1% mil- 
lion in Oklahoma, and over 6 million 
inKansas. Spring wheat was report- 
ed in good to excellent condition and 
ls heading and filling in Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

As the market waited for definite 
action by the CCC on its buying pro- 
8ram, wheat values at Kansas City 
continued strong. There was a good 

and from mills and merchandisers 
and receipts were large. The govern- 
Ment agency was reported to be in, 
then out, alternately during the week 
and since it is assumed by most trad- 








ers that CCC’s purchases are running 
below export commitments, the mar- 
ket was bullish throughout the week. 
As a result, wheat values continue 
at almost unheard of levels in the 
face of high receipts. As a larger 
volume of higher protein wheat en- 
tered the market, premiums dropped 
slightly and ordinary kinds fell to 
within 1%¢ of the July future. Pre- 
miums for 12.50% protein dropped to 
8¢ over July on July 21, having re- 
mained around 8@9¢ over for several 
days. This milling grade wheat 
reached as high as $2.40% on July 
16, but was down to $2.31% on July 
19. This was largely the result of an 
erratic July future, which was climb- 
ing again July 21, making 12.50% 
protein No. 1 dark hard worth $2.34% 


‘this week. CCC bought 1,120,000 bu. 


wheat during the past week, raising 
its total purchases at Kansas City to 
36,019,000 bu. The price was below 
the current market, the agency pay- 
ing $2.23% in store, Kansas City 
for July and $2.24 for September. 
The Gulf bid was $2.37 July, and 
$2.33 September. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, July 19, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.23% @2.63 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.22% @2.62 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.21% @2.61 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.20% @2.60 
Bey: Bs TR ew eee p iro ecosnes 2.26% @2.34 
fe? Srrerrerrwrrerm fo} Lk ere 4 
eS eee eee 2.24% @2.32% 
BOO, GAME Hic kee case ec ceewigs 2.23% @2.32 


Spring Premiums Strong 


The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis was rather unsettled, with 
ordinary protein types selling at 
much lower levels as values sought 
further adjustments toward a new 
crop basis. Mill buyers were in and 
out of the market, always picking up 
the cars with the high protein tests 
and showing little or no interest in 
the ordinary and lower protein kinds. 
Such buying, naturally, resulted in 
some very sizeable protein premiums, 
the 15 and 16% tests showing gains 
of as much as 20¢ bu. during the 
week. The strong protein old crop 
spring wheat is. desirable for 
strengthening the lower protein new 
winter wheat. Receipts of all classes 
at Minneapolis totaled 777 cars, while 
Duluth had 661 cars. Durum wheat 
was weak, with demand narrow and 
very selective. The few buyers that 
were in the market were particular 
about color and grade and either 
discounted off grades heavily, or 
would not consider them at all. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 19. 


1 Heavy. DNS 60 Ib. ......... $2.63@ 2.69 
1 DNS 59 Ib. 2.62 @2.68 
1 DNS 58 lb. ... .. 2.62@2.68 
3 DNS 56 Ib. ... . 2.61@2.67% 
3 DNS 56 Ib. ... 2.58@2.66% 
3 DNS 55 Ib. 2.58@2.65% 





Protein premiums: 13% 10@18¢, 14% 32@ 
34¢, 15% 41¢, 16% 47¢. 

Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard quoted July 21 at 
$2.41@2.42 bu., basis delivered Texas 
common points, with 1¢ premium for 
13¢ protein and %¢ additional for 
each %% protein above 13%. De- 
mand was not urgent, but was suffi- 
cient to absorb the offerings, which 
are being reduced by holding ten- 
dency of growers. 


Pacific Markets Active 
Wheat trading was active in the 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





July 13-19, Previous July 14-20, July 15-21, July 16-22, 
194 week 1946 1945 1944 
of gL | errr rere Taner eee *882,649 873,396 849,384 841,490 738,923 
DOMGEITERE bere ce tbs ntsepeees 1,598,882 1,506,981 1,403,201 1,313,146 1,188,739 
be | PPP SPT EAE LEU TEE 416,848 610,681 485,295 564,176 446,111 
Central and Southeast ........ *542,130 459,720 479,222 602,757 527,115 
North Pacific Coast .......... *361,365 331,862 189,866 378,168 368,268 
ee ere ee Ce ee Pa ee 3,801,874 3,782,640 3,406,968 3,699,737 3,269,156 
Percentage of total U.S. output 65 65 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 


-——Percentage of capacity operated 


Crop year flour production 








Jee es | 
July 13-19, Previous July 14-20, July 15-21, July 16-22, July 19, July 20, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 86 85 78 83 76 2,309,972 1,775,367 
Southwest ...... 104 98 96 95 86 4,268,867 3,897,636 
aA re 69 102 81 94 77 1,472,946 1,400,289 
Central and Ss. E. 69 64 65 76 66 1,330,683 1,158,019 
No. Pacific Coast 101 93 50 103 89 922,575 658,391 
eee a 88 90 81 89 78 * 10,305,043 8,889,702 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Wiour Pet. ac- ce A eT tot Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
July 13-19 ...... 944,280 972,874 103 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 930,810 99 July 13-19 ...... 646,200 *561,466 87 
Year ago ....... 894,660 865,165 97 Previous week .. 646,200 527,558 82 
Two years ago.. 814,380 826,670 102 Year ago-....... 667,800 477,400 71 
Five-year Average .........eeeeees 88 Two years ago.. 667,800 566,638 85 
TON-YOAFr AVSTABS 2. ccccccscneseces 79 Five-year Average ......cccceccees 65 
pe Ore eee ae 57 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
Diy 18S «sce 372,720 421,842 113 Mi 1 
Previous week .. 372,720 399,876 107 nneapolis 
Year ago........ 364,320 350,331 96 July 13-19 ...... 378,360 321,183 85 
Two years ago.. 352,800 323,545 92 Previous week .. 378,360 348,838 91 
Five-year Average ......sceeescese 93 Year ago ....... 360,360 371,884 103 
TOBsFORE -AVOTABO. 6 bik 6 oven coins 80 Two years ago.. 321,360 274,852 86 
Five-year Average 2... ccesccsceee 74 
Wichita POR VORP -AVOTARS 5 0. 6:5.6% vis ce cece 59 
July 13-19 ...... 118,800 115,859 98 7 
Previous week .. 118,800 88,049 74 PACERTO Coane 
Year ago ....... 112,800 109,733 97 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Two years ago.. 111,132 96,615 87 
Five-year Average ........scceceee 87 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Ten-year AVETASE ........ccccccree 81 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Salina July 13-19 ...... 223,320 *237,555 106 
Fuly 13-19 ...:.. 100,200 88,307 88 Previous week .. 223,320 200,725 90 
s rs ° Year ago ....... 225,720 137,597 56 
Previous week .. 100,200 88,246 88 Tw n 269 1 ° 
Year ago ....... 84,600 17,972 2. Reet oes e seneee —. Saves 96 
Two years ago... 80,556 66,316 82 | aga average AVG 6Sb.0 00 Cb-0058% 77 
Five-year average ................ 81 oPrelin mea ee ee eee 68 
DOM-FORE BVGLOGS «2 ok os fp siwesc cae 84 TOeT y+ 
- P 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Sueene | Matetet 
July 13-19 ...... 134,200 123,810 92 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 131,137 98 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Wee Oe a ch iiss 134,200 52,269 39 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: awe years ago.. 143,200 161,095 112 
EVO-FORF BVOTARE ... ic ccccccsccccs 82 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- e 
capacity output tivity Were DVO 4a ccorneuscwssues 71 
July 13-19 ...... 790,266 *542,130 69 BUFFALO 
, 9 
eee cartes | aaaane g* July 13-19 ...... 601,200 416,848 69 
ear ago ........ , , 5 Previous week .. 601,200 610,681 102 
Two years ago .. 795,240 602,757 ES ee Serre 601,200 485,295 81 
Five-year Average ........+seseee. 67 Two years ago .. 600,600 564,176 94 
Ten-year AVETABE .......ecs ee cesees 65 Five-year average ................ 15 
*Preliminary. Ten-year AVeCTABE ......cccccsccces 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City anti St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

o—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*— -—Buffalot— -~Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


July 13-19 . 32,377 92,232 16,901 
Previous week.. 30,416 16,828 
Two weeks ago 29,439 13,233 
pO SOPOT PEP en 21,749 60,412 13,165 
i. eS 26,591 75,876 17,040 
D See rere 24,072 68,050 14,963 
Meee 22,156 65,945 12,436 
Five-yr. average 25,389 72,503 14,901 


46,962 8,067 29,251 57,345 168,445 
11,120 58,364 
10,064 52,736 
27,518 7,522 21,704 42,436 109,634 
47,941 14,246 30,678 57,877 154,495 
38,546 9,034 25,943 48,069 132,539 
34,486 8,330 25,797 42,992 126,228 
39,091 9,440 26,675 49,730 138,269 


*Principal mills. ¢All mills. **75% of total capacity. 





Pacific Northwest, with farmers sell- 
ing much more freely as harvest 
progresses. This is especially true of 
farmers in the near-by rate points, 
where farmers can net $2 bu. when 
they sell their wheat. Distant points 
find farmers refusing to let go. Early 
in the week the CCC raised its price 
to $2.17, track, Portland; for August 
and $2.15 for September, and in one 
day purchased over 1% milliin: bush- 
els. Since then, it bought only‘400,600 


bu. and dropped its price 1¢ July 18. 
The drop brought soft white down to 
$2.16 track for August, and $2.14 for 
September. However, the trade is 
paying 1¢ bu. over the CCC figure. 
Mills and feed manufacturers were 
ready buyers, and markets were firm 
at the close of the week. Wind and 
dust storms hit interior points and 
caused considerable damage in some 
sections, but total injury is not es- 
timated at over 1% of the crop. 
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Senate Bill on 
Sugar Quotas Gets 
Favorable Report 


WASHINGTON—The Senate bill 
to establish sugar quotas for the next 
five years has been reported favor- 
ably to the floor by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and it is expected that a vote 
will be taken on the legislation early 
this week. Despite protests from 
the baking industry and other sugar 
consumers it is expected that the bill 
will be passed. 

Joseph M. Creed, counsel for the 
American Bakers Assn., has protest- 
ed passage of the bill in a letter to 
Sen. Eugene Millikan (R., Colo.), 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. A similar protest has al- 
ready been made by Mr. Creed to 
Clifford Hope (R., Kansas), chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee. 
The ABA official recommended re- 
tention of present sugar legislation 
for another year during which time 
a complete and impartial study of the 
entire sugar situation could be made. 
Such amendments as may be neces- 
sary to take care of the change in 
the status. of the Philippine produc- 
tion as it will affect the Cuban quota 
could be introduced to the current 
sugar act, Mr. Creed stated. 

Jesus Menendez, president of the 
Cuban Sugar Workers Union, has also 
urged members of the Senate to vote 
against the new sugar quota bill 
which would reduce Cuba’s share of 
the American market from “50 to 
28%.”’ The Cuban workers’ position is 
supported by the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Both of 
these organizations have been at- 
tempting to organize the Cuban sugar 
workers and believe that the bill of- 
fers a good chance of defeating this 
purpose through reduced Cuban pro- 
duction. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PEERLESS PIES HEADED 
BY HARVEY G. RODGERS 


WICHITA, KANSAS—At a recent 
special meeting of Peerless Pies Co. 
Harvey G. Rodgers was elected presi- 
dent, Jack Armfield, vice president, 
and Lawrence Baker, secretary. Neil 
C. Kreeck, former president of the 
organization, has gone to Ogden, 
Utah, where he will be in charge of 
the company’s interests. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUBSIDIARY SULD BY 
STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK — James S. Adams, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc., 
has announced the sale of substantial- 
ly all the assets of a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Strong Cobb and Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The purchasers will 
continue the business of this old es- 
tablished pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ing house through a successor cor- 
poration of the same name. George 
Miller will be president of the new 
corporation. 

With this. disposition Standard 
Brands, Inc., is. discontinuing ‘the 








manufacture of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts for distribution through the 
wholesale and retail drug trade. The 
company will continue, however, to 
engage in the production and bulk 
sale of yeast derivatives and other 
special products for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Statement on Prices 
of Ingredients 
Sent to Senators 


CHICAGO—A statement covering 
the price situation as it applies to 
commodities used in the baking in- 
dustry has been prepared by John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co. and 
president of the National Bakers 
Supply House Assn., for the informa- 
tion of the Senate committee charged 
with investigating food prices. Copies 
of the statement were supplied to 
Sen. Robert H. Taft (R., Ohio) and 
members of the committee. 

Percentage increases on_ lard, 
shortening, sugar, flour, milk, eggs, 
cocoa beans, corn syrup, sugar and 
starch and shelled spanish peanuts 
were portrayed in a graphic chart 
with 1939 as the base period. Of these 
commodities cocoa beans increased 
400% and the other items ranged 
from a low of 43% to a high of 360%. 

In his statement Mr. Garrow stat- 
ed: “Our group, like any other group, 
is anxious to keep prices down. We 
cannot price ourselves out of busi- 
ness, and we. know it, but by the 
same reasoning we know that gov- 
ernment, the farmer and labor can 
price themselves out of business, and 








it looks as if they are doing it, and 
here, I believe, may be found the 
basic reason for high prices. Business, 
I repeat, is certainly not without 
its faults, but it should not and can- 
not be blamed for everything.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL BRANCH MOVES 

KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
branch of Cargill, Inc., has moved in- 
to a new suite of offices at 1040 
Board of Trade Building. The com- 
pany formerly was located at 1019 
Board of Trade. The new offices were 
remodeled and air-conditioned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oklahoma Law 
on Enrichment 


Effective August 7 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The date on 
which the recently passed Oklahoma 
enrichment law becomes effective has 
been set as August 7, 1947, accord- 
ing to a report from the office of the 
attorney general. 

The effective date of the law, 
signed by the governor March 22, 
was not officially determined until 
Attorney General Mac Q. William- 
son ruled August 7 as the effective 
date in an opinion dated July 19 and 
addressed to Dr. G. F. Mathews, com- 
missioner of health for the state of 
Oklahoma. 

The law provides that it becomes 
effective 120 days after “passage,” 
but state officials concerned were re- 
ported to have interpreted this clause 
in varying ways prior to the attor- 
ney general’s ruling. 

















88rd BIRTHDAY — Paul Schulze founder of the Schulze Baking Co., 
which he sold in 1921, and now chairman of the board of the Schulze and 
Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, is pictured cutting his birthday cake in cele- 


bration of his 83rd_ birthday. 


Over 500 employees of the company at- 


tended the party. Officials of the company pictured here (left to right) 
are: D, J. O’Kelly, personnel manager; Paul Schulze, Jr., president; Mr. 
Schulze, Sr., and E. F. Martin, treasurer. 


Negotiations in 
Hanscom Strike 
Appear Deadlocked 


NEW YORK—The strike at the 
Hanscom Baking Corp. plant, which 
began July 13 after a demand by 
bakers for a 37¢ an hour wage in- 
crease, has taken on the aspect of a 
“fight to the finish” with the com- 
pany declaring that “the strike is 
now over” and hiring new employees 
despite union objection. The union is 
showing its determination in the 
statement that “we'll fight this for 
10 years if necessary, even if the 
plant is operating.” 

Attempts at settlement appear 
deadlocked with Maurice K. Gott- 
fried, president of the corporation, 
refusing to have further dealings 
with leaders of the local, whom he 
described as “irresponsible and at- 
tempting to usurp management pre- 
rogatives.” Mr. Gottfried attended a 
meeting arranged by the United 
States Conciliation Service in an ef- 
fort to conciliate differences between 
management and representatives of 
local 50, but stated that it was mere- 
ly a “gesture of courtesy to a gov- 





“SANITARY VIOLATIONS” 
CITED BY UNION 


NEW YORK —An “emergency” 
meeting of 32 locals of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Union of 
America, American Federation of 
Labor, was called July 22 in an at- 
tempt to enlist the support of 45,000 
union bakers for the strike of Local 
50 against the Hanscom Baking Corp. 
It was also reported that the local 
had petitioned Mayor William 
O’Dwyer to have the Queens plant 
of the company inspected for “sani- 
tary violations.” 





ernment agency” as the company has 
not altered its position and will not 
negotiate with present local 50 
leaders. 

The plant, located in Long Island 
City, was reopened July 13 with 100 
héw employees engaged in defiance 
of the union and plans called for 
operation at 75% of capacity within a 
week. Mr. Gottfried stated that the 
plant should be functioning normal- 
ly within three weeks from July 13. 

The Hanscom Baking Corp. an- 
nounced July 17 that it had contacted 
400 striking workers by mail advis- 
ing them to return to work within 
one week or their positions would be 
filled “from the lists of thousands of 
applicants ready to go to work.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. F. DESKINS APPOINTED 
TO PILLSBURY TERRITORY 


KANSAS CITY—H. F. Deskins has 
been appointed representative of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for Wichita and 
surrounding territory. This territory 
is to be coordinated with that of 
western Kansas, of which Ebie M. 
Edwards is representative, with head- 
quarters at Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 




































ST. REGIS REPORTS 
HIGHER SALES FIGURE 


Sales for First Six Months of 1947 
Total $69,033,514, Against 
$35,336,923 Last Year 


NEW YORK—tThe St. Regis Paper 
Co. and its consolidated subsidiaries 
have reported sales for the first six 
months of 1947 of $69,033,514, com- 
pared with sales of $35,336,923 dur- 
ing the same period last year. Net 
earnings after taxes for the first 
half of this year amounted to $7,- 
696,147, compared with net earnings 
of $5,563,603 for the entire year 1946. 
These figures were contained in a 
financial statement released recently 
after the monthly meeting of the St. 
Regis board of directors. 

Announcement also was made of 
the sale by St. Regis to a group of 
insurance companies of a $10 million 
issue of 20-year debentures to yield 
2.80%. 

Proceeds of the sale will be used 
in rounding out the company’s pro- 
gram of modernization and improve- 
ment in its various plants. The de- 
bentures were sold at par to the 
following companies: Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., and Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada. 

“If shipments continue at present 
levels, total sales for 1947 will ap- 
proximate $140,000,000,” Roy K. Fer- 
guson, president, said. 

“Sales increases have followed 
steadily the successful advancement 
of the St. Regis Paper Co.’s long- 
range plan for plant expansion and 
modernization begun in 1935,” a com- 
pany announcement said. “This plan 
has been responsible for raising the 
total assets of the company and its 
subsidiaries to more than $110 mil- 
lion, an increase of about $34 mil- 
lion in slightly more than one year. 
New properties have been added, 
timberlands purchased or leased and 
much new equipment installed in ex- 
isting mills, not only for more effi- 
cient operation but to broaden. the 
scope of the company’s products.” 

St. Regis now operates 43 plants 
and mills in the United States and 
three in Canada and owns or con- 
trols 1,442,140 acres of pine, spruce 
and balsam stands sufficient in the 
estimation of experienced woodmen 
for 6 million cords of pulpwood. 
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GENERAL BAKERIES, LTD., 
EXPANSION PLANS TOLD 


TORONTO — J. William Horsey, 
president of General Bakeries, Ltd., 
Toronto, at the company’s first an- 
nual meeting held July 9, told share- 
holders that it was intended to fur- 
ther expand the company by enlarge- 
ment of buildings and purchases of 
additional equipment and also by ac- 
quiring successful bakeries in terri- 
tories not serviced by the company. 

The announcement was made of 
the purchase of Dwyer’s Bakeries, 
Saint John, N. B., one of the oldest 
established firms in that part of the 
country and also of the appointment 
of three new directors, J. A. Mc- 
Dougal, C. Mitchell and J. P. Wal- 
wyn, all of Toronto. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL COMPANY FORMED 


The Santa Rita (Calif.) Mill Prod- 
ucts Co., with a capitalization of 
$150,000, has been organized by | Rus- 
sell M. Robinson and John Cooke of 
Dos Palos, Calif., and John B. Nickel 
of Los Banos. 
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OLF's 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Hlill 
MILL 1 


LLINWOOD, NSAS 



























































The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Neod 


bas ears FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











VBacs\ 


BURLAP COTTON 
PAPE PLAIN OR oA 


PRINTED 


TRUCK COVERS 


TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY» 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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at End of 1946, Study Indicates 


NEW YORK—A study by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
with the flour and other grain milling 
industries among those covered, has 
revealed that manufacturers’ unit 
labor costs were still going up at the 
beginning of 1947 and that the large 
gains in output per man hour which 


‘were prédicted for shortly after the 


war did not materialize. 

In the last quarter of 1946, output 
per man hour in the manufacture of 
flour and grain mill products was 9% 
above a year earlier, according to 
the board’s analysis. Larger advances 
in payrolls resulted in a gain of 8% 
in unit labor costs over the same 
period. It was not until October- 
December, 1946, that productivity 
showed improvement over the end 
of the war level. 

During the second quarter of 1946, 
output per man hour declined as mills 
reported difficulty in getting supplies 
and were still confronted with the 
problem of converting to the higher 
flour extraction, rate set March 1. 

After a year and a half of peace, 
output per man hour was only at 
1939 rates while unit labor costs 
were 74% higher. Grain prices were 
even further above 1939 levels. The 
wholesale price of wheat in Minne- 
apolis, for example, was 81¢ bu. in 
1939, as compared with $2.20 in 
October-December, 1946. In contrast, 
the wholesale price of wheat flour, 
Minneapolis, about doubled over the 
period. 

The National Industrial Conference 





Montgomery’s Mill 


British Field Marshal Plans to 
Occupy Converted Mill, 
According to Report 


LONDON —It is fairly common 
knowledge that Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery has a very close friend by 
the name of Reynolds, who is the 
headmaster of the school near Hind- 
head where his son was educated 
and in the grounds of which “Mon- 
ty” spends his week ends in his 
Caravan. Mr. Reynolds, it was re- 
vealed recently, has purchased Ising- 
ton Mill (which is on the River 
Wey midway between Farnham, Sur- 
Tey and Alton, Hants) together with 
the mill house which he intends to 
occupy. Field Marshal Montgomery, 
it is said, is going to occupy the 
mill as soon as it is converted, which 
it is expected will be in about a 
Month’s time. 

The builders are already working 
On the mill, and recently the four 
millstones and the sifting machine 
Were removed. Assisting the build- 
ers with this was Mr. W. Kenching- 
ton, a millhand employed by Denyer 
& Son, of the Roller Flour Mills, 
Alton. 

Mr. Kenchington said that the 
Stones, sifting machine and all work- 
ing parts of the mill were in excel- 
lent working order. In a year such 
a8 this, he said, when the water 
Supply was plentiful, the mill could 
have been worked. The mill, he 
added was rather out of date, having 
never been modernized and was still 
equipped with the old flat-bottomed 
type Of square bins. Mr. Kench- 


ington’ has been in the employ of 
Denyer & Son for over 46 years. 


Board, with offices at 247 Park Ave., 
New York, has been engaged since 
1916 in gathering and analyzing data 
for the use of industrial and business 
management. g 
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NATIONAL TEA INCOME 
Net income of National Tea Co. 
increased more than 50% in the first 
half of this year, according to recent 
company reports. In 24 weeks ended 
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Unit Labor Costs of Mills Up 8% 





June 14, earnings totaled $1,467,576, 
equal to $2.23 on each of 641,150 
common shares after preferred re- 
quirements, compared with $960,669, 
or $1.45 on the 631,400 shares in the 
corresponding 1946 period. Net before 
taxes amounted to $2,377,576 in the 
latest period, against $1,612,669 last 
year. 
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HOM-ART MANUFACTURES 
NEW ROLL MIX PRODUCT 
CHICAGO — A new product — 
‘“Hom-art Hot Roll Mix’—is being 
manufactured by Hom-art Foods, Inc. 
It is packed in a four-color carton 
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which includes the prepared mix and 
special granulated yeast in separate 
inner-packages. 

Hom-art Foods, Inc., newly organ- 
ized, made their initial product dis- 
tribution on the market 10 weeks aft- 
er establishing the organization and 
will reach an output of 30,000 cases 
a week by October, the company has 
announced. Headed by Robert L. 
Benjamin, former vice president of 
American Home Foods, the Hom-art 
company has announced plans to in- 
crease its products to include spice 


_cake, white cake, gingerbread and 


devil’s food cake. 
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Many Hurdles in Path of Return of. 


Japanese Trade to Private Business 


SAN FRANCISCO—The key to the 
door of trade with Japan is being 
offered to private businessmen on 
Aug. 15, but as far as the flour trade 
is concerned it will probably be a key 
to the back door only for some time. 

The obvious’ conclusion being 
drawn in trade quarters here from 
governmental announcements regard- 
ing the reopening of private trade 
with the former Axis partner is that 
Japan is in no position to buy much 
of anything despite her great need 
for the products of the rest of the 
world, and which her present econo- 
my is unable to supply. She is offer- 
ing to sell what little goods her deva- 
stated production machine has been 
able to produce since the end of the 
war. With this meager stock she 
hopes to build her credit for foreign 
products and obtain some of the raw 
materials she desperately needs. 


Exchange a Problem 


There is considerable discussion in 
trade circles here of the Japan trade 
proposition, but it revolves chiefly 
about arrangements that can be 
made for purchasing the miscellany 
of consumer goods preliminarily list- 
ed by the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers (SCAP) as being 
available, rather than of outlets for 
U.S. products in Japan. With such 
items as cosmetics, surgical and 
dental instruments, bicycles and 
linen goods offered along with scanty 
stocks of vegetable and flower seeds, 
fish and fish products, food and bev- 
erages, trade discussion evolves to 
the point of speculation as to what 
favorable disposition can be made in 
this country of those products, in 
order to build Japanese credit and 
a future market for the products of 
U.S. granaries and flour mills. 

It will be the most complicated 
sort of round about trade for awhile, 
and trade sources here privately ad- 
mit that to get a foot in the door 
they may be dealing at first in im- 
ported commodities of a nature quite 
foreign to their recognized business 
line. , 

First Contingent Limited 


At the outset only 102 of the 400 
traders to be allowed an initial Jap- 
anese visit will be from the U.S. Ex- 
porters have begun to file applica- 
tions with the Department of Com- 
merce office here and it is apparent 
from their number that only a frac- 
tion of them will make the original 
quota. Similar applications are being 
made in other regional offices, with 
ultimate selection to be made in 
Washington. 

One exporter here who is familiar 
with prewar Japan flour trade and 
who paid a visit in a military capac- 
ity to the islands during the war 
brought back the information that 
several of the larger flour mills at 
Yokohama were seemingly undam- 
aged by bombings and appeared to 
be in condition to resume full scale 
operation. It is his feeling that when 
the time arrives for Japan to assume 
the role of a purchaser nation she 
will be asking for grain instead of 
flour. She would thus be following a 
trend apparent in her trade during 
the ’30’s. 


Wheat-Flour Ratio 


Department of Commerce statistics 
show that in 1930 Japan imported 
about 68,475 bbl. of U.S. flour. Dur- 


ing that same year she also im- 
ported 6 million pounds of US. 
wheat. 

By 1936 her imports of U.S. flour 
had sagged to 2,271 bbl., being re- 
stricted by her government’s desire 
to apportion her dollar credits more 
liberally for scrap iron and steel. 

The SCAP report this spring on 
non-military activities in Japan 
showed U.S. government exports to 
Japan in 1946 as including 437,607 
metric tons of wheat, 88,860 of corn, 
and 90,251 of flour. 

While direct contact with Japanese 
manufacturers and business firms 
will be permitted after Aug. 15 (and 
with Korea since July 15) actual 
transactions will be through the me- 
dium of the Japanese State Trading 
Commission and SCAP, since there is 
no basis at present for establishing 
an exchange rate for Japanese cur- 
rency. Consequently, it is contem- 
plated that the Japanese Board of 
Trade will pay the Japanese manu- 
facturer in yen for whatever goods 
are contracted for by the foreign 
buyer. The goods will then be shipped 
to the foreign buyer who will pay for 
them in dollars by remitting to 
SCAP’s export account. 

It is the dollar pool thusly to be 
established that will be utilized in 
turn to pay for essential imports 








such as the raw materials needed by 
Japanese manufacturers. 


Rules Govern Applications 


At the outset applications to visit 
Japan._will be considered by the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Office of 
International Trade only for stated 
purposes, which are listed as follows: 

1. To purchase goods available for 
export, or to make arrangements for 
future purchases of potential export, 
or to sell raw materials which Japan 
requires. 

2. To provide commercial services 
to expedite the movement of exports 
and imports between Japan and the 
United States. (These services in- 
clude bank representation, insurance 
and shipping.) 

3. To inspect commercial invest- 
ment interests. 

Persons making application for a 
Japan visit are required to give a de- 
tailed statement of the purpose of the 
visit, explaining whether it is to pur- 
chase goods, develop future markets, 
to make arrangements for furnishing 
raw: materials, information indicating 
financial responsibility, a record of 
past experiences in handling the type 
of commodities available for export 
from Japan, or proof in some form 
that the visit will contribute to the 
restoration of Japanese trade. 











POSTER WITH A MESSAGE—The poster which is reproduced above is 
being distributed to bakers throughout the country by Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago. The poster, according to the company, was designed to do 
a two-fold job: (1) to guide the baker in establishing a sound price pol- 
icy, and (2) to get across to the consumer in simple and strong style 
the baker’s thinking on the current price situation. Before releasing the 
poster, Chapman & Smith tested its effect on bakers and consumers 
alike, and the results obtained from these tests indicated that the mes- 
sage was both right and timely, the company reports. 
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According to information gathereg 
here from government representa. 
tives, the procedure set up for the 
entrance of private traders will em. 
phasize unrestricted contact with 
Japanese producers, reduced controls 
over commercial arrangements and 
minimized participation by SCaAp 
agencies. Trade quarters tend to 
doubt the latter. 

Initially there will be no foreign 
exchange rates established but it is 
understood that this will be done as 
soon as conditions permit. Postpone- 
ment of the setting of such rates 
stems from the belief that at the 
outset any arbitrary rate set would 
be unrealistic and would be un- 
favorable to some transactions be- 
cause of the wide range of prices 
within Japan, and consequently 
would restrict the total volume of 
trade. 

Initial pricing will be determined 
officially by SCAP commodity spe- 
cialists based upon world market 
standards, but this does not prevent 
individual traders from discussing 
prices with the Japanese producers. 
Prices will be quoted in dollars but 
sales will be consummated in any 
acceptable currency. Pricing also is 
to be transferred to the Japanese at 
the earliest practicable date. The 
Japanese from the beginning will 
have full responsibility for the ful- 
fillment of contracts. 


Exchange Rate Uncertain 


It is pointed out by the State De- 
partment that the Japanese producer 
at the moment does not know the 
dollar or pound sterling cost of im- 
ported raw materials; hence, he is 
unable to quote in terms of these 
currencies. However, after sufficient 
transactions have been consummated 
to establish a relationship between 
yen production costs and selling 
prices in acceptable currency, 2 di- 
rect quotation on individual dealing 
will be possible. 

Government to government tran- 
sactions will continue alongside pri- 
vate trade. In the case of the US., 
the U.S. Commercial Co. will remain 
the SCAP agency for government-to- 
government sales in the U.S. for the 
immediate future, but will not be- 
come involved in private trading in 
any manner, according to govern- 
ment statements. Among commodi- 
ties already committed for trade be- 
tween the governments are raw silk, 
cotton textiles and the 1947 tea crop. 


No Wild Goose Chase 

According to information from 
SCAP headquarters,,. enough infor- 
mation regarding current economic 
conditions in Japan is being dissemi- 
nated through the international press 
so that no allied commercial concern 
need send representatives to Japan 
on a “wild goose chase.” They em- 
phasize the information — already 
widely published—that Japan is criti- 
cally short of indigenous raw maitcri- 
als and that she is without funds or 
credit to buy needed raw materials 
in any large quantities immediatcly. 

“It is expected that this important 
step in the peaceful economic re- 
habilitation of the new Japan wil! be 
far reaching,” the State Department 
says. By admitting foreign comm:r- 
cial representatives interested in <de- 
veloping trade, it says, it should be 
possible very rapidly to build up the 
true supply and demand relationship 
between Japan and other countries in 
the Far Eastern economic orbit, and 
should contribute to Japan’s inter- 
national receipts in order that sne 
may assume the financial burden for 
her own economic rehabilitation. 

It is stated to be the intention of 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Flour i. this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


APRINSON mitiins CQ. 


NEAPOLI NNESOTA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Cc ! 
FLOURS “yori 


Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


ring Wheat « 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


CHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Be n, Fl 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capaci 
3,000,000 bus Sto ae WICHITA, KANSAS 
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SCAP headquarters to conduct the 
new trade procedures in a manner 
consistent with provisions of the 
charter for the proposed Internation- 
al Trade Organization of the United 
Nations, so that Japan will be tu- 
tored in these procedures when and 
if she is later admitted to member- 
ship. 
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Milling Capacity in 
Brazil and Argentina 
Gains, Visitor Says 


KANSAS CITY—Substantial addi- 
tions have been made to the milling 
capacity of Brazil, particularly in the 
southern part of the country, and 
there has been some increase, al- 
though not great, in the milling ca- 
pacity of Argentina, Charles A. 
Lockwood, of Molinos Rio de La 
Plata, Buenos Aires, said in Kansas 
City on a recent visit. 

Argentine wheat acreage has 
shown no great increase under war- 
time stimulation for several reasons, 
he said. Many smaller farmers and 
agricultural laborers have moved to 
cities. For the larger land owners 
the raising of cattle has proved more 
profitable and attractive. In addition, 
the domestic stabilization policies of 
the Argentine government have pre- 
vented any great increase in the 
price of wheat to the farmer, who is 
paid a fixed price much below the 
world wheat price level. 

Domestic flour prices are subsi- 
dized by sales of wheat to millers 
below the equivalent farm price, to 
hold down the ‘cost of flour to the 
consumer. The difference between the 
farm price and the world price ob- 
tained on government wheat exports 
goes into a fund with which the gov- 
ernment plans to equalize prices to 
the farmer in any future years of 
low prices. No flour exports by mill- 
ers are now permitted, although it is 
hoped that some foreign business 
may be allowed in the coming year, 
Mr. Lockwood said. 


—— -BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAY FLOUR EXPORTS RUN 
WELL ABOVE YEAR AGO 


TORONTO — Details of Canadian 
exports of wheat flour during May 
released by the customs authorities 
show a total of 2,307,812 bbl. shipped 
to 86 separate destinations. This com- 
pares with 1,668,125 bbl. exported 
to these countries in May, 1946. 

For the first 10 months of the 
current crop year, Canadian flour 
exports to these destinations totaled 
13,677,183 bbl., as compared with 
11,553,563 in the corresponding peri- 
od of the previous crop year. 

The U.K. was by far the largest 
single customer, taking 5,823,282 
bbl. of the 10-month total this crop 
year, against 5,452,139 in the previous 
year’s corresponding period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS GIVEN 
SEPTEMBER EXPORT OKAY 


WINNIPEG—In latest instructions 
to mills, the Canadian Wheat Board 
has advised that export flour sales 
may now be made for shipment from 
the mill by Sept. 30, 1947, to ap- 
proved destinations. All offers must 
be made subject to confirmation by 
the board. Export permits are still 
required for all export flour ship- 
ments and instructions remind the 
trade that the quantity of flour to 
any destination may be limited by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 

















Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 





















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 











H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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— SINCE 1877 — 


W hite 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


* 


For quality of product, 
for consumer satisfac- 
tion and for merchan- 
dising help, there is no 
better flour for the 
distributor than 


SNOBUDDY 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING .CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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New Standing Committees Listed 
by Millers National Federation } 


CHICAGO — Standing committees 
for 1947-48 were announced recently 
by the Millers National Federation. 
The list includes three new commit- 
tees established this year, the long 
range program, agriculture and la- 
bor legislation committees. 

The following changes in commit- 
tee assignments were made: John J. 
Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, and G. S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
place Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Jess B. 
Smith, Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, Kansas City, on the executive 
committee. 

Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, takes over in Mr. 
Anderson’s place on the finance com- 
mittee. 

Joe E. Robertson, Ewing Mill Co., 
Brownstown, Ind., and Dewey Rob- 
bins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, replace R. R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
and H. G. Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford Mill- 
ing Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind., on the 
technical committee. 

Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, is on 
the bakery relations committee, re- 
placing E. P. Mitchell. 


Millfeed Change 


George H, Work, Colorado Milling 
and Elevator Co., Denver, succeeds 
C. B. Smith, Kimbell-Diamond Mill- 
ing Co., Fort Worth, on the millfeed 
committee. 

On the small mills committee, M. L. 
Wentzel, H. R. Wentzel Sons, Landis- 
burg, Pa.; and G. B. Yelton, Yelton 
Milling Co., Rutherfordton, N. C., 
take the places of C. C. Furr, Bever- 
ly Mills, Broad Run, Va., C. R. Kel- 
logg, Kellogg and Buck, Morenci, 
Mich., and L. H. Patten, Farmers and 
Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn. 

The family flour committee re- 
mains the same as for 1946-47 except 
that M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford 


Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind., and- 


J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, are not included 
in the group. 


Name Changed 


The grain grades committee, for- 
merly the grain committee, includes 
all the former members except Elmer 
W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, and Allan Moore, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

J. J. Werner, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, was added 
to the pancake committee. 

The wheat (emergency) problems 
committee and the publicity commit- 
tee have been eliminated. Member- 
ship of the sales education and durum 
committees is unchanged. 

New to the MNF staff are Robert 
E. McDonald, Chicago, director of the 
long range program, and Randal M. 
Huffman, Chicago, assistant secre- 
tary. J. Harold Kilcoyne, Washing- 


ton, is listed as the registration 
counsel, rather than Blair & Kil- 
coyne. 


The complete list of officers and 
staff, the board of directors (changes 
in which were previously reported in 
The Northwestern Miller) and the 
standing committees are as follows: 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 
W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
president and chairman of the board of 
directors; J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling 
o., Chicago, vice chairman; R. 8S. Dickin- 
son, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Oo., 








Omaha, vice chairman; Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington representa- 
tive; Herman Steen, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; Hill Clark, Chicago, 
treasurer; A. H. Krueger, Washington rep- 
resentative; Randal M. Huffman, Chicago, 
assistant secretary; Robert E. McDonald, 
Chicago, director of long rang program; 
Clara G. Snyder, Chicago, director of Wheat 
Flour Institute; Herbert J. Campbell, Chi- 
cago, official counsel; J. Harold Kilcoyne, 
Washington, registration counsel. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. P. Bomar, chairman, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth; A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Lee Bow- 
man, Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo.; E. O. Boyer, General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco; L. O. Bracy, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich; M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C.; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; R. 8S. 
Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co.; C. B. Fretwell, —o 
Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, 8. C.; 
Goodell, Commander-Larabee caiitioe “Co., 
Minneapolis; J. 8S. Green, Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio; E. J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros. Inc., Evansville, Ind.; G. 8S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneap- 
olis; Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; Julius B. Lentz, Mau- 
ser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa.; E. H. Leonard, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y.; Ward Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. R. McClave, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich.; W. H. Moody, Moody & Thomas 
Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
L. 8. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Ill.; Elmer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger’s Inc., Salina, Kansas; Chas. 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Cc. Binkley Smith, Kimbell-Diamond Mill- 
ing Co., Fort Worth; Jess B. Smith, Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City; Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; John J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; 
J. W. Ward, Wm. Hamilton & Son, Inc., 
Caledonia, N. Y.; I. E. Woodard, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, and Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. P. Bomar, chairman; J. C. Beaven, 
R. S. Dickinson, O. D. Fisher, R. W. Good- 
ell, G. 8S. Kennedy, Henry E. Kuehn, Fred J. 
Lingham, Ward Magill, A. E. Mallon, C. D. 
McKenzie, Philip H. Postel, Chas. Ritz, 
Frank A. Tucker and John J. Vanier. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1947-1948 


FINANCE 


Philip H. Postel, chairman, 
Kuehn and Ward Magill. 


TECHNICAL 


Betty Sullivan, chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Rolfe L. Frye, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; Milton P. Fuller, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.; Wm. L. 
Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
Cc. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; L. BE. Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; H. W. Putnam, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; W. L. Rainey, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Joe E. Robertson, Ewing Mill 
Co., Brownstown, Ind.; A. R. Sasse, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago; G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Chas. 
= Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

inn. 


Henry E. 


BAKERY RELATIONS 


Howard W. Files, chairman, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inec., Minneapolis; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry H. 


Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, and G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Henry E. Kuehn, chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; W. K. Harlacher, 
Wheatena Corp., Highspire, Pa.; David S. 
Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; D. P. Kingsley, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis; L. A. Mennel, 
Jr., Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; John Ta- 
tam, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
John J. White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., 
Beardstown, Ill.; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; Geo. H. 
Work, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, and W. H. Younger, Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 


SALES EDUCATION 

W. R. Heegaard, chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; Ellis D, 
English, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; R. Krueger, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; Arthur B. Marcy, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Leslie Pritchett, 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth; Kermit P. 
Schaefer, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla.; Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer 
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EXTRA HOUR 


oF DOUGH STABILITY 


O WITH 
I> GLUTEN OM 


FLOUR 







A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over’ or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas | 





Western King Fiour 


Unéform Bakery Flour 
MANEY ‘MILLING co. 


ha, Neb. 

















‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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li Co., Walla Walla, Wash., and Gor- 
“a 7 Wood, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


DURUM 


W. M. Steinke, chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; A. W. Quiggle, H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; P. M. Peter- 
sen, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
J. BE. Skidmore, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago; R. M. Stangler, North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks; E. BH. Turnquist, 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co.; J. M. Wa- 
ber, Amber Milling Co., St. Paul, and W. J. 
Warner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


SMALL MILLS 


D. J. Nunn, chairman, Chas. Nunn & 
Sons Milling Co., Evansville, Ind.; Haskell 
Cudd, Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co.; M. W. 
McConnell, Lee Milling Co., Coshocton, 
Ohio; W. J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Milling Co., Inc.; A. E. Vaughn, Eagle Rock 
(Va.) Roller Mills; J. W. Ward, Wm. Ham- 
ilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y.; M. L. 
Wentzel. H. R. Wentzel Sons, Landisburg, 
Pa.,, and G. B. Yelton, Yelton Milling Co., 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


FAMILY FLOUR 


Frank A. Tucker, chairman, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; W. R. 
Barry, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 
N. C.; V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; P. S. Gerot, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. C. Pfeffer, 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill.; W. M. 
Skidmore, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
and W. M. Steinke, King Midas Flour Mills, 


Minneapolis. 
PANCAKE 


Cc. D. McKenzie, chairman, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; D. G. Anderson, 

sbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. . 
se, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Hackney, Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas; W. H. Hagenmeyer, Henkel Flour 
Mills, Detroit; Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Donald B. 
Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; J. 8S. 
Mitchell, General Mills, Inc., San Francisco; 
G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio, and J. J. Werner, Nebraska 
Consvulidated Mills Co., Omaha. 


GRAIN GRADES 


Walter H. Mills, chairman, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Jack P. Burrus, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; W. C. Engel, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; J. S. Green, 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; Joe P. 
Lackey, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, 
Mich.; Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; James C. Lysle, J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Francis McKown, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas; E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Clark R. Yager, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Jess B. Smith, chairman, Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; 5S. 
T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, 
Inc.; C. C. Kelly, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; E. H. Leonard, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


LONG RANGE PROGRAM 

J. C. Beaven, chairman, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago; V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind.; Samuel ©. Gale, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. R. Hee- 
Saard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. H. Herlocker, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, Colo- 
fado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash.; J. ©. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Plour Mills Co., Dallas; J. A. Porter, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich.; Kermit 
P. Schaefer, Canadian Mill. & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla.; John J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; J. H. Wea- 
ver, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, ang R. R. Win- 
ters, Commander- Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 






AGRICULTURE 

Sydney Anderson, chairman, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. L. Locke, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Allan Moore, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich.; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 

ina, Kansas, and Jess B. Smith, Asso- 
_ Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 

y. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 

Frank J. Allen, chairman, Bay State Mill- 
Co., Winona, Minn.; 8S. R. Harrell, 
Aeme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; D. 8. Jack- 
Man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Bradshaw Mintener, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 
Minneapolis; Moritz Milburn, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and E. K. Thode, 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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INTEREST PURCHASED 
MIDDLETOWN, CALIF. — Jesse 
Baldwin has purchased the interest of 
Larry Huddleson in the Baldwin and 





Huddleson Feed Store. 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus 
intimate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 


superior milling wheats. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘‘Western 


Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federatio: 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR. — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


Atlente, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 









"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 





elevators and wareh 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 


hoicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Our H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














‘(DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 











Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 




















S FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








YOUNG, BUT YET OLD — Feed 
manufacturing is a relatively new in- 
dustry, so far as its major develop- 
ment is concerned, but its roots go 
back a long way. This is disclosed 
in Larry Wherry’s interesting book, 

“The Golden Anniversary of Scientific 
Feeding,” serial publication of which 
was recently concluded in Feedstuffs. 
The final chapter contains a chrono- 
logical history of feed manufacturing, 

from which it would appear that the 

first establishment of which there is 

a record had its beginnings in 1875, 
when John W. Barwell, an English- 
man, brought a feed manufacturing 
i business to America, locating in Chi- 
‘cago and Waukegan, Ill. This later 
—in 1914—became the Blatchford 
! Calf Meal Co., which is still one of 
' the leading units in the industry. In 

1885 the National Food Co. at Fond 
,du Lac, Wis., began manufacturing 

a calf feed. By, 1900, at least eight 

firms, all of which are still in busi- 

ness either under the original names 
or as successors, were manufacturing 
feeds. 

These industry pioneers, aside from 

the two previously mentioned, were: 
‘Albers Milling Co., Seattle; Ameri- 
‘can Cereal Co., forerunner of the 
‘Quaker Oats Co.; Robinson-Danforth 

Commission Co., St. Louis, now Ral- 

ston Purina Co.; John W. Eshelman, 
' Lancaster, Pa., now John W. Eshel- 

man & Sons; American Milling Co., 
|, which later became a part of the 
| present Allied Mills, Inc.; South Tex- 
as Grain Co., Houston, now Uncle 

Johnny Mills. 

? For the next two decades, through 
1920, Mr. Wherry records the found- 
ing of no less than 46 feed manufac- 
turing companies, all of which are 
still active in the industry. There 
were many more, of course, that 
started and fell by the wayside in this 
period. Also, Mr. Wherry disclaims 
any credit for completeness in his 
listings. 

An interesting historical point is 
that the oldest continuing company 
in the industry is 71 years old, and 
that there are at least 54 feed manu- 
facturing firms, presumably success- 
ful, which have been doing business 
with the nation’s farmers for 27 or 


more years. These constitute only 
a small percentage of the current 
total, as there are 8,000 or more 
plants in the country at this time 
that grind and mix feeds. The OPA 
estimated in 1945 that there were 
2,200 firms primarily engaged in feed 
manufacture, and 20,000 small or lo- 
cal units manufacturing feed in vary- 
ing quantities. A great many of the 
latter were batch mixers or furnished 
only a grinding service. The great 
growth in the formula feed industry 
has come in comparatively recent 
years, both in number of units and in 
volume, but there are a good many 
industries whose age in years, in the 
United States, would go back no fur- 
ther than that of feed manufacturing. 


Believe it or not, but this is what 
it says in an 1874 historical atlas of 
Minnesota: “More than $2,000,000 
was paid for wheat in Red Wing 
(Goodhue County) for the crop of 
1873. Red Wing, undoubtedly, is the 
largest wheat market in the world, 
the exports during 1873 being 1,800,- 
386 bus, all of which was received 
directly from the producers’ teams. 
The receipts of one day—Monday, 
Dec. 15, 1873—were 33,462 bus, be- 
ing probably a larger amount than 
was ever received from first hands 
by any city in the world. Flour ex- 
ported, 74,000 bbls per annum.” 


GOAT GRUB—About four years 
ago when Dr. L. W. Bagg of Basking 
Ridge, N. J., began raising goats at 
his Lone Oak Farm, he didn’t foresee 


that it would lead him into the ba-. 


kery business. He had always liked 
goats, which, he says, are very affec- 
tionate animals. The small initial 
herd prospered so that today he has 
70 milking goats and 14 kids, ranging 
in age from three days to 11 months. 
(We learn all this from the food 
news columns of the stately New 
York Times.) 

Though at first he sold the milk, 
Dr. Bagg wanted to find a more 
profitable outlet for his product. He 
remembered the goats’ milk bread 
that had always been a favorite in 
his family and decided other people 
might like it, too. (Evidently his 
liking for the milk is inherited.) Last 
fall he started a commercial bakery. 
In a country kitchen the ingredients 
are mixed, including fresh eggs, but- 
ter and unbleached flour and the 
dough is hand-kneaded, then placed 
in a big oven to bake. 

The bread comes in two sizes, a 
round, nine-ounce loaf for 15c and a 
regularly shaped loaf that weighs 
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18 ounces and is 29c. Macy’s in New 
York City is one. of Dr. Bagg’s re- 
tail outlets. 

“If you’re dubious about the effect 
that goats’ milk might have on the 
flavor, don’t be,” writes the Times 
funny-food editor. “You’d never 
know it was among the ingredients 
unless you were told. In fact, the 
bread reminded us very much of the 
old-fashioned home-made loaf with 
the compact texture which gives 
you the feeling you’re really biting 
into something. Honey is used spar- 
ingly, we assume, for the taste is 
not a bit too sweet. And goats’ milk, 
lest you forget, packs a lot of 
nutrients.” 

Ba-a-a-a-h! 


* * * 
Children Ane Precious 


Professor Frank W. Notestein, and 
other authorities, calculated for the 
Economic and Financial Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations that 
the population of western, northern 
and central Europe would have de- 
clined from 1950 to 1955 even if there 
had been no second world war. Italy 
would have staved off the decline for 
only another 10 years. The war has- 
tened the decline in these regions and 
extended it even to countries such 
as Poland and Greece which had pre- 
viously maintained a high birth rate. 

The productive aduit population of 
war-ravaged countries, low in num- 
bers and to a large extent incapaci- 
tated for work, will have no other 









replacement for the next 18 years 
than the children already born. The 
years up to 1965 will be decisive for 
the rehabilitation of Europe. Resto- 
ration of the old continent and its ciy- 
ilization, therefore, depends upon the 
existing child reserve. Should this 
be wasted, downfall is inevitable. 
Born of a parent generation nv- 
merically inadequate, these children 
have been severely hit by malnutri- 
tion, disease, broken homes, war neu- 
rosis and, in general, the absence of 
that security which facilitates the de- 
velopment of a child into a gooc citi- 
zen. Therefore, no task of reha)ilita- 
tion is more urgent or important 
than the restoration of the chi'dren 
to moral and physical health.—''rom 
a bulletin published by the United 


Nations International Chilren’s 
Emergency Fund. 

* * * 
Mid-Summer 


Madness? 


So intoxicating-scented 
This morning has been, 
With essences of young wheat 
And red clover blown in 
To commingle with the attar 
Of eight rising loaves of bread, 
The vintaged air, so it would scem 
Has gone to my head. 
How else explain 
One fortyish and big 
Who alone in her kitchen, 
Dances a jig? 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 





“A right good sized lot 


of slack jawed orators was 


sparrin’ opinions over to Pap Stone’s Store an evenin’ or so 





back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 


; os the Fish River Roller Mills, “with 








en 


nobody agreein’ on much outside 


the world bein’ pretty 
well shot to hell till |ed 
Sawyer kinder throwed a 
, cat in the pickle barrel 
" by sayin’ right out that 
he didn’t amount to a pan 


‘of ashes an’ ’bout all he had 
was a house to live in, a one 
fn gallus mill to try to keep runnin’, a 

pretty fair lot of hawgs down by ‘he 
tail race or runnin’ free up in the tim/ er, 


but, takin’ it all in all, he allowed he’d get along right air 
lessn’ s some furriner come flyin’ over hts mill and even t!:en 


he calc’lated anybody that’d fly that fur lookin’ for sometl:in 


to drop a bomb on would be too big a dang fool to dro}, it 


onct he’d come up even with his target.” 


—R. E. 5. 
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COURAGE IN CAUSE OF 

CLEANLINESS 

E IT RESOLVED, that the Association of 

Food and Drug Officials of the United States, 
in regular conference at Carlsbad, N. M., June 
2, 1947, recognizes the necessity of regulatory 
measures to require the packing of flour and 
other cereal products in new containers or used 
cloth bags which have been properly laundered 
through the use of water, soap, or other suitable 


cleaning agents to remove such filth or contamina-— 


tion and recommends the adoption and enforce- 
ment in all states of such regulatory measures.” 

Being perfectly conscious that we are in some 
sense repeating comment, in our issue of June 
24, on the subject of re-use of soiled flour con- 
tainers, we still must further commend the action 
of the Millers National Federation, with approval 
of its board of directors, in embarking on an all- 
out campaign, not only to insure that millers will 
discontinue this practice but also will use their 
bakery sales organizations to persuade bakers to 
do so. 

For many years this practice endured: because 
bakers invited it and competition virtually forced 
millers to comply with orders to ship flour in 
these unfit containers. Later shortage of bags 
throuzh the war years made it immediately im- 
possible to effect the much to be desired reform 
in the cause of purity and cleanliness. Today, 
however, there is no reason whatever, not even 
any considerable cost factor, why bakers should 
continue the practice or millers comply with 
their requests. 

Indeed, there is greater reason than ever be- 
fore why both millers and bakers should discon- 
tinue the practice now and forever. This reason 
is to be found in the quite obvious determination 
of both the federal and enlightened state gov- 
ernments to proceed against shippers and re- 
ceivers of flour whenever and wherever it is 
found in unfit containers. This is exactly as it 
should be, not only in the interest of the purity 
and cleanliness of bread foods themselves but as 
merited protection to the consumer. 

It seems, incidentally, worthy of comment 
that the milling industry is so wholeheartedly in 
favor of this reform, not because of the threat 
of its being pushed around by officials of govern- 
ment but because of its own conviction that its 
products merit going to market and arriving as 
clean as they were when they left the mill. On 
several previous occasions when government 
agencies have brought unjust and unsupported 
charges against the wholesomeness and nutrition- 
al value of white flour, and, notably, when the 
Department of Justice brought a highly tech- 
nical and weakly supported charge of violation 
of the anti-trust laws, millers have justly and 
Properly rebelled. 

But when these officials fairly and well within 
their line of duty set out to help millers and 
bakers to insure the unassailable purity and 
Cleanliness of their products, we find the whole 
industry willingly, even eagerly, falling in line. 
It only remains now for the organizations of 
bakers and individual bakers themselves to join 
up in doing the job thoroughly and once for all. 


EVERYBODY WANTS IN 


Te eagerness of millers to climb on the band 

wagon in the cause of clean containers for 
flour is further illustrated by a note we have from 
& Texas miller commenting on our list of states 
(issue July 8) which have or have not yet taken 
action to restrict re-use of cotton containers and 
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adding: “We do not see mentioned therein the 
resolution which has been prepared for formal ap- 
proval by the Texas Board of Health at its Sep- 
tember meeting. Discussions indicate that ap- 
proval of this regulation is assured, and it prob- 
ably will be made effective 30 days after the 
board’s meeting, or by November 1 at latest.” 

So progresses the good work, too long delayed 
but with the entire milling industry now so com- 
pletely on the side of cleanliness regulations that 
the day of doom for the old multi-trip cotton flour 
sack is not far off. And when that comes about, 
we have in mind going back through our files of 
past years and quoting from here and there how 
we cussed the practice — with, unhappily, little 
avail. 


HALF SLAVE—HALF FREE 


5 nadie nad a period of approximately three 
weeks of the first rush to market of the 
greatest winter wheat crop in history, this coun- 
try has seen the most completely astonishing 
play of cross currents, both in the movement it- 
self and in sudden and largely inexplicable price 
changes, ever witnessed, even in time of war. 


On the one hand, through this brief period, 
with the end not yet in sight, were the influ- 
ences of an almost unprecedented flow of wheat 
to market, with elevators and railway facilities 
congested despite the reluctance of growers to 
sell more than a dribble of deliveries, and, in op- 
position, a demand, at times apparently insatiable, 
for the new wheat at almost any price and in 
any position. All of these are reasonably ac- 
curately describable as natural influences charac- 
teristic of free markets, but with a definite varia- 
tion due to the virtually exhausted stock of old 
wheat and the eagerness of millers and their cus- 
tomers to restore normal inventories. 


But, while all of this was going on with a cer- 





A Prayer for Today 


“God knows, we need men now! We 
need men whose trust is not in words, in 
rhetoric, in fine phrases, or in noble ex- 
pressions of sentiment, but men, genuine, 
sincere, devoted; men who do not so much 
talk about their love of country or their 
passion for liberty or humanity as men 
that do love their country and do love 
their liberty so much that they are will- 
ing to give liberty to others as well as 
claim it for themselves; men who think not 
merely of what they can get out of their 
country, but what they can give to their 
country; men who, upon the basis of plain, 
practical and sensible hard work in the 
ordinary affairs of life, carry ever noble 
idealism and a sincere capacity for self- 
devotion.” 

Senator Elihu Root 
(During the first World War) 











AL 


tain resemblance to movement and trading in a 
free market, back of it was the influence of what 
may be described as a totalitarian economy in 
the day to day decisions and puzzling news cur- 
rents from Washington. On one day these em- 
phasized the hugeness of the crop and the ease 
with which we could meet predetermined com- 
mitments of wheat and flour to feed the world’s 
hungry. Suggestions were freely circulated that 
the government might soon withdraw from the 
market, perhaps for many weeks. The next day 
the government reentered the markets with sharp- 
ly advanced bids so that both cash and futures 
advanced many cents from day to day, with such 
astonishing resulting phenomena as a _ ten-cent 
price advance at Kansas City while cash wheat 
at Minneapolis was breaking nearly three times 
that. And then, on still another day, the gov- 
ernment retired from the market, with the an- 
nouncement that its takings in the July-Septem- 
ber quarter would be reduced because of the ex- 
cessive price and that things might be better if 
the government were to stand aside for a time. 


Admitting that in a ‘considerable sense the 
world still is engaged in war, not of arms but 
economics; admitting, too, that official wisdom is 
not inexhaustible under such difficult conditions, 
it still appears clear that if for a little while now 
and then the government would keep its shirt on, 
the supply of wheat might conceivably move in 
more even flow, with prices much less jittery and, 
on the whole, at a lower level. 


ELIHU. ROOT’S LIVING WORDS 

RED J. LINGHAM, president of Federal Mill, 

Inc., Lockport, New York, an unfailingly inter- 
esting commentator on national affairs, writes us, 
quoting an unidentified Washington news-letter 
writer as follows: 


“There is a noticeable loosening up in the 

Senate on farm appropriations. Congress has 
been swamped with mail, telegrams, state- 
ments, and visits of constituents asking for 
restorations of funds for pet farm programs. 
_ “Most significant and effective pressures 
have come, not from farmers or farm groups, 
but from country businessmen—lime, fertiliz- 
er, seed trade men, plus country bankers and 
merchants.” 


Commenting on this perfectly. well known sit- 
uation in the support behind ‘farm aid’ legisla- 
tion, Mr. Lingham says: 

“I enclose copy of letter to Senator Ives 
which will be self-explanatory. Such activity 
on the part of country bankers makes me al- 
most ashamed to be even a director of a bank. 

“Of course it comes right down to the fact 
that such country bankers and merchants 
take the position that they may properly 
scramble for government money, and that if 
the farmers get this handout money, it will 
finally land in their hands. 

“Over a period of years I have been repeat- 
edly reminded of the statement by Senator 
Root as per copy enclosed. 

“I might say that we got this out as an ad 
many years ago, and it is interesting to find 
that we still see them occasionally tacked on 
walls of offices of our customers.” 


Senator Root’s classic “prayer” has been pre- 
viously printed on this page, but, in this period of 
world confusion, of strife and selfishness, it sure- 
ly is worth reprinting again and again so that the 
younger generation of thoughtful men and women 
who perhaps may not have seen it before may read 
its glowing phrases and, by the grace of God, be 
guided by them. It will be found in the box on 
this page. 
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Taft Economic Committee Warned 
of Possible Business Recession 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON —The possibility of 
an immediate business recession in 
the U.S. was pointed out to the Taft 
Economic Committee by Leon Hen- 
derson, chairman of the executive 
committee of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and wartime price ad- 
ministrator, one of the first witnesses 
before the group who has .not spoken 
in an optimistic vein. 

A recession would be the result of 
the great imbalance between pur- 
chasing power and capacity to pro- 
duce, an imbalance which has de- 
veloped since the end of effective 
price control in June, 1946, Mr. Hen- 
derson declared. Prompt action by 
Congress still could avert this situa- 
tion, he continued. He warned that 
the American people will “not toler- 
ate a policy of sitting on our hands” 
when the nation is headed for un- 
employment and economic recession. 

Offering an ADA program to the 
committee for its consideration in 
working out the problem, Mr. Hen- 
derson outlined the following nine 
steps that should be taken to avoid 
economic disaster: 1. An orderly vol- 
untary reduction of prices to be ef- 
fected by a price adjustment board 
composed of “tough-minded” busi- 
nessmen. 2. An orderly increase in 
wages incorporating into the wage 
structure as widely and rapidly as 
possible the 15¢ hourly increase 
granted in the steel, electrical and 
automotive industries. 3. An increase 
in the 40¢ minimum wage law to 65¢ 
an hour and to 75¢ within two years. 
4. An extension of the social security 
system to cover the 14 million em- 
ployees not now eligible. 

5. Immediate enactment of a truly 
effective rent control statute. 6. Prep- 
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aration for a reduction of taxes spe. 
cifically designed to build up purchas. 
ing power where needed—in the 
hands of families of low and moder. 
ate incomes. 7. Revitalization of the 
veterans’ emergency housing pro. 
gram. 8. Increase the lending power 
of the Export-Import Bank to $5. 
000,000, primarily to prevent the de- 
cline in American exports that js 
otherwise in prospect. 9. Adhere 
strictly to the wartime government 
commitment to support farm prices 
through 1948, expansion of the school 
lunch program and the Aiken food 
allotment plan to provide an ade. 
quate diet for all U.S. families 


Plan Opposed 


Mr. Henderson was opposed at vir- 
tually every turn of his economic 
thinking before the commitice by 
Sen. Robert Taft (R., Ohio), chair- 
man. Sen. Taft flatly denied that 
prices have outdistanced wages and 
declared that he did not belicve the 
country was heading for any sort 
of economic collapse. He further 
stated that he believed the premise 
of imbalance in wages and produc- 
tivity was incorrect both as far as 
ADA was concerned and the New 
Deal “from the beginning.” 

The former OPA head toid the 
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Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 











GUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 260 TONS 


WYMORE e« NEBRASKA 
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group that wartime price and produc- 
tion controls had been scrapped too 
rapidly with the result that the coun- 
try had let itself in for a wild boom 
“just like that which followed the 
scrapping of controls after World 
War I.” At the very time that Con- 
gress was passing the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 (which established 
the Joint Economic Committee) pro- 
viding for economic planning, it was 
doing away with the very controls 
that would have permitted orderly 
postwar development, Mr. Henderson 
declared. 

Mr. Henderson was accompanied 
by ADA officials Richard V. Gilbert, 
former economic adviser to Chester 
A. Bowles, former price administrat- 
or; Paul A. Porter, another former 
price administrator, and Robert R. 
Nathan, former deputy director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 


Sharp Exchanges 


Sen. Taft exchanged probably the 
sharpest words yet heard at the 
present hearings with Mr. Henderson 
and his fellow ADA members. He did 
agree with them, however, that ex- 
cise taxes should be eliminated as 
soon as possible, stating that two or 
three billion dollars in excise taxes 
is uneconomic. 

From the other exchanges between 
the men it was apparent that the 
Republican leader and the liberal 
economists were poles apart in their 
ecenomic thinking. Sen. Taft steadi- 
ly maintained, and Mr. Henderson 
just as steadily denied, that there 
had been at least a 20% increase in 
real wages since 1939, whereas retail 
prices had not advanced this far. 

The Ohio senator hedged some- 
what, however, by adding that even 
if there were a lack of balance be- 
tween wages and production, as as- 
serted by Mr. Henderson, the in- 
creased farm income and increased 
profits would mean increased pur- 
chasing power throughout the entire 
economy. “It may be socially unwise, 
but the total purchasing power is 
thete,” he declared. Sen. Taft said 
he did not think the answer to bal- 
ancing the economy was- increased 
consumption of consumer’s goods, but 
rather stepped-up production of all 
types of commodities. 
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NBC’S PLANS FOR PLANT 
IN PORTLAND UNSETTLED 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Plans for the 
National Biscuit Co.’s projected $5 
million plant here, withdrawn in 
June in the face of determined op- 
position on the part of residents near 
the site chosen, remained unsettled 
during July awaiting further word 
from NBC’s sites committee. The 
Portland chamber of commerce was 
advised by the sites committee chair- 
man, J. J. Toomey, that announce- 
ment would be made by August of 
the company’s Pacific Coast plans, 
according to C. K. Sterrett, manager 
of the chamber’s industries depart- 
ment. 
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INDIANA WHEAT HARVEST LATE 


KOKOMO, IND.—Halbert Thomp- 
son, general manager of the Morrison 
& Thompson Grain Elevators, says he 
has never known a small grain har- 
vest in this area to be as late as the 
1947 one is going to be. At the mid- 
dle of July in most years, wheat har- 
vesting is at its peak. This year, 
that date has passed and the harvest 
has not yet started. Clouding, cool 
and damp weather has retarded ma- 
turity and wheat has not ripened to 
the stage of cutting, he says. 
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an integrated service of grain supply... 


From the field to the mill, Cargill offers 
a unified service of grain supply. 
Strategically located country elevators 
plus branch buying offices originate tre- 
mendous quantities of all grains. Huge 
terminal elevator capacity provides 
vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged 
economically by rail, truck and water. 
Fully staffed sales offices and a highly 
developed private wire system permit 
the quick relaying of spot information 
and orders. By close integration of 


UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK 


functions, Cargill broadens its services 
to growers.and processors, and helps 
insure the economical handling and 
movement of grain. Offices in Minne- 
apolis and all principal grain markets. 


CARGILL 


PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ke 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 


MILLS 





RED WING 
MINNESOTA 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF 


* * 
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Government Handling of Food 
Problems Debated in Commons 


LONDON—An interesting debate 
on food supplies took place in the 
House of Commons July 1 when the 
supply estimate for the Ministry of 
Food was considered in committee. 

The debate was opened by J. S. C. 
Reid, conservative member of Hill- 
head, Glasgow, who charged the gov- 
ernment with preventing the British 
public from realizing the seriousness 
of the food position. He criticized 
the government’s policy of bulk buy- 
ing, the government’s_ reiterated 
statement that Great Britain is a 
well-fed nation and the policy in 
regard to the importation of feed- 
stuffs. 

He summed up his case against 
John Strachey, the minister of food, 
in these words: “Bad housekeeping, 
lack of foresight and failure to face 
the facts. If there had been better 
administration the country would not 
only have been better off today, but 
the prospects would have been less 
grim. The country was right in con- 
demning the minister, as it undoubt- 
edly did, for a year’s bad adminis- 
tration.” 

System Defended 


In reply, Mr. Strachey defended 
the government’s system of bulk buy- 
ing. He argued that bulk buying 
was an integral and indispensable 
part of the general policy by which 
the nation secures the available food- 
stuffs and distributes them equitably 
to the people. He said that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to maintain 
the whole rationing system, which he 
believed was universally accepted as 
absolutely indispensable while food- 
stuffs are scarce, if at one point in 
their procurement they did not come 
into government ownership. 

Furthermore, without bulk buying, 
it would be still more difficult to 
maintain the policy of stabilization. 
After presenting further arguments 
for bulk buying Mr. Strachey said 
that the real case for bulk pur- 
chasing was that it enabled the use 
of the instrument of long-term con- 
tracts, which was by far the best 
instrument at Britain’s disposal for 
increasing the amount of food which 
she could buy in the world. 

It must be agreed, said Mr. Stra- 
chey, that the long-term contract 
running into hundreds of millions of 
pounds over the years, in the larger 
cases, is something which can only 
be done by bulk buying on behalf 
of the government. 


Tribute to J. V. Rank 


Mr. Strachey went on to refute 
the suggestion made by the opposi- 
tion that the Ministry of Food was 
in the hands of inexperienced civil 
servants. The cereals of this coun- 


try, he said, were bought under the 
directorship of the commodity direc- 
tor concerned, James V. Rank, “a 
man not wholly unaccustomed to buy- 


ing wheat, as a matter of fact, a 
name to conjure with in every grain 
market in the world. 

“This is the man, the minister 
contended, who for eight years, 
without any remuneration to himself 
whatsoever, has devoted his time and 
energies, sometimes day and night, 
to buying our daily bread for us. No 
man on earth could have done it 
better,” -he said. 


Anglo-Canadian Agreement 


Next Mr. Strachey referred to the 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement. 
He said he had been criticized in 
this country for entering into such 
an agreement which would probably 
involve us for paying more than we 
need for Canadian wheat. Exactly 
the opposite criticism was leveled 
against him in Canada. 

Whether the agreement would be 
of advantage to one party or the 
other, continued Mr. Strachey, would 
depend on the course of the world 
wheat prices over the next three 
years. He pointed out that the course 
of wheat prices was very sharply 
down. The quotations in Chicago 
on March 17 last were within a 
few cents of $3.00 and July 1 they 
were $2.18, a very large drop in 
those months. The agreement with 
Canada has still three years to run, 
and he put it to the Canadian farmer 
that long before that agreement end- 
ed, they would be very glad of the 
agreement on their side because of 
its advantages which gave them se- 
curity against the ruinous wheat 
prices they experienced between the 
wars. 

Food Distribution 


Dealing with the distribution of 
foodstuffs, the minister said that, in 
this country, this was achieved by 
control of the private trader. He 
paid tribute to that system as it 
had been built up in the war years 
and of the partnership which had 
existed between the ministry and pri- 
vate trading organizations. Under a 
very strict form of ministry con- 
trol, those organizations had - dis- 
tributed foodstuffs in the country. 
He did not think, however, that that 
system was permanently satisfactory. 
He could not say, with conviction, 
what he or the government regard- 
ed as a permanent solution, stating 
that it was a very big job which 
could not be done in a day. 

The present system was unsatisfac- 
tory, he said, in that control was 
liable to abuse by the creation of 
a ring or cartel of traders more or 
less protected by the state from 
competition and the effects of com- 
petition, and perhaps had not very 
much to hope for by increasing their 
own efficiency. That was a serious 
difficulty as a permanent solution 
of the present situation, he declared. 
He believed that, in a long term 
solution, those responsible would 


have to give very careful consid- 
eration to those facts. 


Other Speakers 


Among other speakers in the de- 
bate was Sir Frank Sanderson, who 
also referred to the purchasing of 
primary food supplies by “eminent 
men who knew their business through 
and through.” However, he asked, 
“Can the minister say that these 
eminent men who are conducting the 
work of purchasing these commodi- 
ties, in fact, are in favor of bulk 
purchasing, or is it that they are 
carrying out their work in accord- 
ance with the policy laid down by 
the government? Can the minister 
say whether they subscribe to the 
policy of bulk purchasing?” 

He also expressed the opinion that 
the government had made a satis- 
factory bargain with Canada in 
wheat. 

Dr. Edith Summerskill, parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Minisry of 
Food, wound up the debate, referring 
to reports of conditions in other 
countries. She said the only meth- 
od of arriving at a valid conclusion 
of the standard of living of the 
masses was by studying a country’s 
rationing system to priority and non- 
priority consumers, ascertaining 
whether it was functioning effec- 
tively and discovering the extent of 
the black market. She thought Brit- 
ain could stand inspection, although 
she did not claim her methods were 
perfect. 
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British Millers 
Tour Sweden’s 


Milling Facilities 


LONDON—A party of British flour 
millers under the leadership of W. T. 
Farmer, of Henry Simon, Ltd., Chea- 
dle Heath, Stockport, England, 
recently visited Sweden. It was pri- 
marily a business trip, but some 
pleasure was included. Among the 
mills visited was the Tre Kronor, 
Stockholm, a large cooperative enter- 
prise which in addition to wheat and 
rye milling manufactures © biscuits, 
cereal flakes, wheat and rye “crisp- 
breads,” spaghetti, and macaroni. 

Another mill visited was the Up- 
sala Steam Flour Mill, a large mod- 
ern plant, and the party was par- 
ticularly interested in the layout of 
the bulk flour storage installation and 
the special machinery for packing 
flour in sacks and small bags. This 
mill operates a large yeast factory. 
The outstanding impression brought 
away by the party was the extreme 
cleanliness of the Swedish mills and 
the complete absence of shabbiness. 
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NEW ORDER SETS LIMITS 
FOR FLUORINE IN FOOD 


LONDON—The British Minister of 
Food has issued an order regarding 
the fluorine content of acidic phos- 
phates used in the manufacture of 
food and specifying the permissible 
limits. Separate limits are prescribed 














July 22, 1947 


for the fluorine content of products 
such as baking powder and self-ri 
flour, containing acidic phosphates 
one of the major ingredients used for 
aerating purposes in these products, 

After Oct. 1, 1947, it will be 4). 
legal to manufacture for sale or to 
sell: for use in the composition or 
preparation of food (1) any calcium 
acid phosphate, sodium acid phos. 
phate or any other acidic phosphate 
if the fluorine content by weight ex. 
ceeds 300 parts per million, or (2) 
any diluted acidic phosphates if the 
fluorine content exceeds 300 parts per 
million parts of the acid phosphate 
present. 

After Nov. 1, 1947, it will be illegal 
to manufacture for sale or for the 


- manufacturer to sell any baking pow. 


der (including golden raising pow. 
der) if the fluorine content by weight 
exceeds 100 parts per million but pro. 
vision has been made for an increase 
in the fluorine limit up to 133 parts 
per million for a concentrated bak- 
ing powder yielding not less than 
15% of valuable carbon dioxide. It 
will also be illegal to manufacture 
for sale or for the manufacturer to 
sell self-rising flour or any similar 
product with a fluorine content by 
weight of more than eight parts per 
million. 
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High Temperatures 
Aid Crops, But 
Deplete Moisture 


WINNIPEG—Extremely high ten- 
peratures in Western Canada last 
week, topping the 100° mark at many 
points, particularly in Saskatchewan, 
proved beneficial over large areas, 
but at the same time depleted mois- 
ture reserves. A good, general rain 
is needed in most sections, particu- 
larly in southwestern Saskatchewan, 
southeastern Alberta and northern 
Saskatchewan, extending across the 
northern fringe of Alberta into the 
Peace River territory. 

Elsewhere crops generally are do- 
ing well, and the over-all picture for 
western Canada appears to be well 
above average. Most of the wheat 
crop is now in head, but in the main 
producing areas good rains will be 
needed within the next few days to 
maintain the present prospects. In 
some areas where moisture supplies 
were scanty, the crops have started 
to go back. Northern Saskatchewan 
has experienced drouth conditions 
since early spring, and even good 
rains will only make feed. 
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SHIP TRAFFIC SLOWS AT 
MONTREAL GRAIN DOCKS 


MONTREAL — The summer grain 
rush is over after one of the port’s 
busiest years, until the 1947 prairie 
crop is harvested. There are 11 grain 
ships in port and harbor officials hope 
to have these cleared for Britain 
within 2 weeks. They will take about 
3,500,000-bu. of Canadian wheat to 
Britain. Then Montreal elevators will 
be virtually empty. However, heavy 
flour shipments will continue to g0 
out on freighters, some of which are 
already in port and others on their 
way to load. 

From a recent high of 78 the list 
of ships in port dropped to 43 July 
16, but port authorities said the num- 
ber of ships using port facilities to 
date is still above that of last year 
and the tonnage moved is greater. 
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Shippers of, 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





















The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Bowersock Mills &PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Seite 





Bread in France 
Made of Mixture 
of Corn, U. S. Flour 


LONDON—It is reported that the 
bread situation in Paris is “better 
although the bread, containing a very 
large proportion of corn, is deep yel- 
low and heavy.” The bread mixture 
is generally 50% corn and 50% 
American flour. 

In Brittany the bread ration has 

been reduced from 250 grammes to 
150 grammes per day. In one sector 
the. ration was temporarily reduced 
to 100 grammes per day owing to 
delay in the arrival of American 
flour. 
..New. negotiations forbid the sale 
of bread under a 2-kilo loaf or of 
rolls less than 700 grammes or 300 
grammes. The sale of fancy bread 
and crumb bread is forbidden. 
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HOVIS PAYS 20% DIVIDEND 
AT 49TH ANNUAL MEETING 


LONDON—At the 49th annual 
general meeting of Hovis, Ltd., Lon- 
don, flour millers and manufacturers 
of specialty flour, the chairman, A. 
H. Dence, reported the payment of a 
dividend of 20% on the ordinary 
stock for the year ending March 31, 
1947, at which rate the dividend had 
been maintained throughout the 
war. 

Mr. Dence said the directors were 
anxious to make the company’s pen- 
sion and benevolent fund actuarially 
sound and with this end in view 
were recommending the allocation of 
£25,000 for each of the years 1944, 
1945, and 1946. The accounts for 
these years are now available and 
show the following net profit after 
income tax deductions: 1944, £76,164 
($380,820.00 at par exchange); 1945, 
£84,061 ($420,305.00); 1946, £90,244 
($451,220.00). 

Referring to the milling side of 
their business, Mr. Dence pointed out 
that the company was still under the 
control of the Ministry of Food, 
which meant that their activities 
were necessarily restricted, but they 
were doing everything possible to 
maintain the quality of Hovis bread 
and to bring home to the public its 
high nutritional value in these days 
of austerity. He also reported that 
work on.. the. re-erection of the 
bombed section of their London mill 
would soon begin. 
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PURITY SALES MANAGER 
BUYS OWN FEED FIRM 


TORONTO — Announcement has 
been made by Purity. Flour Mills, 
Ltd., that H. J. Inman, who has been 
sales manager of that company in 
the province of Ontario since 1935, 
has purchased the assets of Standard 
Farm Products, Ltd., Peterboro, Ont., 
and will act through that company as 
distributor for Purity and Pioneer 
products in markets tributary to that 
center of distribution. He will also 
manufacture his own brands of .com- 
merical feeds: under the name of 
Trent Valley Feeds. 

Mr.’ Inman first entered the serv- 
ice of Western Canada Mills, Ltd., 
(by which name the Purity company 
was then known) in 1912. After two 
years he withdrew for a course of 
study in Queen’s University at Kings- 
ton. Upon his return to Canada aft- 
er World War I service he rejoined 
the Western Canada Co. at Ottawa 
and has been with them ever since. 
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KANSAS 


There is no better quality 
obtainable anywhere than 
you get in 
SUNNY KANSAS 
For dependable, uniform, 
smooth-baking SUNNY 
KANSAS is made from 


carefully chosen hard win- 
ter wheats of superior 
baking characteristics. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





















&AKS 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


PAENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 


civrv 


MI*NNBSOTA 








OFFERING: 100 ib. & 140 b. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 
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Survey Shows .7% Increase in Use 


of Regular Flour in Omaha Market 


OMAHA—In spite of sugar. ration- 
ing, spare stocks of shortening and 
dark flour, the use of regular flour 
by 81,711 families in the greater 
Omaha market increased over ‘last 
year. | ; BS 

This is one of the facts outlined 
in the 1946-47 edition of the Omaha 
World-Herald’s consumer analysis. 
The net increase amounted to. .7% 
over the previous year’s figure. The 
upper middle bracket of ‘ income 
groups shows the largest increase 
in the use of regular flour. 

“Do you buy regular flour?” was 
one of the hundreds of questions 
asked in the survey. In 1947, 98.7% 
or 87,711 families answered “yes.’’ 
The “no’s” numbered 1.3% or 1,115 
families. In 1946, there were 98% 
“yes” answers; in 1945, 99% an- 
swered affirmatively. 

Questionnaires showed that 70.3% 
of the flour buyers purchase 5 to 10 
lb. of flour a.month, One. to 4 lb. 
are purchased by 10.5%, 11 to 25 Jb. 
by 15.1%, and only 3% buy over 
50 Ib. ; = 

The analysis revealed a decline 
in the use of prepared cake flour. 
The decrease may be the result of 
depleted stocks of shortening and 
sugar rationing. The total was 8%, 
which represents 638 families which 
no longer use prepared cake flour in 
packages. 

Every year, the use of white bread 
increases in the market here. It not 
only holds its lead in popularity 
among breads, but it shows a slight 
gain since the 1946 analysis. The 
1947 percentage in family use is 
94.2%. Although the increase is 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


““Gooch’s Best” 
SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better ~ 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 





WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











FAMILY PATENTS 





MILLING 


Whit 
e Crest Red Crest ENGINEERS, 
Cake and Pastry Flours INC. 
J. C. L. Designers and Builders 
Sponge Cracker Flour for the , 


Grain Processing Industries 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company ” 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















MEL 


f : 
FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
Hour Hubbard “!'":% 








DOBRY'’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














STANDARD MILLING 


DIXIE LILY 


co MPANY A flour without an equal anywhere 
Millers of THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS cout oC HLER. KANSAS 
BAKER Y F LOURS 933-35 Seceaee => Tcmghhio, Tenn. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








small compared to 1946, it repre. 
sents an increase of nearly 3% over 
1945’s survey. 

Peter Pan bread, made by the Pp. 
F. Petersen Baking Co., had a total 
percentage of preference of 37.3% 
in 1947. Last year Peter Pan held 
36.4% and in 1945 it was preferred 
by 33.9%. The 1947 percentage rep. 
resents 29,088 families which use 
Peter Pan white bread this year, 

The other preferences revealed in 
the 1947 survey are shown in Ta. 
ble 1. 

Table 1—Bread Preference 
1947 1946 1945 

Brand and baker % % % 
Omar—Omar Baking Co.. 32.6 34.2 36.4 
Wonder—Continental 

Baking Co. .......++:- 10.3 14.2 115 
Quaker—Quaker Baking 

Co., Council Bluffs, 

TOWR scvccccccegeesece 6.6 6.2 6.3 
Bond—General Baking 

CO. coccccccccccccccees 6.0 6.5 1.3 
Butter-Nut—Schulze 

Baking Co. .......+++ ae 8.5 o6 

The largest percentage increase in 
consumption of white bread was reg- 
istered by the high income group. 
Approximately 20,518 more high in- 
come families preferred white bread. 
The lower income groups showed an 
increase of 1.4% since 1946. The 
upper middle and lower middle in- 
come groups showed a slight decline. 
There were seven known brands list- 
ed with a consumer preference of 
1% or better. Brands listed as 
“don’t know” totaled 3% and mis- 
cellaneous, 1%. Neighborhood bakers 
showed up with 3.3% preference rat- 
ing for 1947, 3.8% in 1946 and 48% 
in 1945. 

“Do you buy regular white bread?” 
was answered “yes” by 94.2% or T7,- 
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oeeD eee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








| North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


| Hi-Protein 


; A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL. CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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A COMPLETE : | 
FLOUR SERVICE 
@ Hard Spring Wheat 

@ Hard Winter Wheat’ 


@ 100% Whole Wheat 
es Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
_to fit every formula 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 

W 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Bay end Soll 
WANT ADS 
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984 families. In 1946, the yes an- 


swered totaled 93.7% and in 1945 
‘they totaled: 91.3%. 


“Do you buy rye bread?” was an- 
swered in the affirmative by 68.9% 
or 57,054 families in 1947; 70.2% or 
58,141. families in 1946. Omar was 
approved by-27.4% in 1947 and 31.5% 
in 1946. Peter Pan was favored by 
20.9% in 1947; 18.4% in 1946. Neigh- 
borhood bakers’ rye bread netted ap- 
proval by 19.8% and 17.3% in 1946. 
Others were: Schulze 10.5% in 1947 
and 9.7% in 1946, Wonder 6.8% and 
7.2%, Bond 6.6% and 8.7% (1946), 
Quaker 2.9% and 7.7%. Julia Lee 
Wright’s rye bread drew a 1.4% fol- 
lowing for the first time this year. 
“Don’t Know” was checked by 4.5% 
of the rye bread consumers. The 
rye bread was to include half-and- 
half-and regular rye bread. 


Soda Crackers 


The survey showed that 97.8% of 
all families bought square or oblong 
soda crackers in packages. Last 
year the rate was 98%. In 1945 
the number was 96.3%. Supreme 
Salad crackers scored 37.2%, Sun- 
shine Krispy 35.2%. Others in order 
of 1947 importance were. Premium, 
Midget Saltines and Busy Baker 
crackers. 


Only 49.5% of the people buy 
round shaped crackers. In 1946, 
50.1% bought them; in 1945, 48%. 

In 1947 there were a total of 
nine brands of round shaped crack- 
ers in use here. In 1946; there were 
15 brands; in 1945, 20 brands. 


Other Products 


Skinner’s macaroni led the list 
with 68.3% preference. Others in 
order were American Beauty, Bulk, 
Gooch’s, Ann Page, Vivian’s, Tender- 
oni, Jenny Lee. A total of 63.2% 
answered “yes” to “Do you use el- 
bow type macaroni?” Last year, 59% 
answered. “yes.” 

Graham crackers are bought and 
consumed by 68.7% of the people. 
This is a drop from the 72% who 
bought them last year. Preferences: 
Supreme Graham 41.7%, Nabisco 
23.4%, ‘Sunshine. 13%, Independent 
9.7%, Pirate Gold 4.1% and Jewel 
Tea 15%. 

Only 13.8% of the people buy pie 
mix. A total of 24 brands was listed. 
_ The use of muffin mix increased 
from 1946’s 18.5% to 21.4% in 1947. 

In 1947, 37.2% of the people bought 
gingerbread mix. 

Saturday is the most popular day 
for purchasing foodstuffs, the sur- 
vey indicated. A total of 57.9% 
shop that day. This is an increase 
over 1945’s 52.8%. Income groups 
were divided by the amount of rent 
families paid: $50 and up, $40 to $50, 
$30 to $40 and under $30. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT GROUP 
APPOINTS A. J. BRISSETTE 


- NEW YORK—Armand J. Brissette, 
Jr., as. of July 1, has been engaged 
as executive secretary of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
Martin Miller, president of the asso- 
ciation and vice president. of. the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
has announced. : 
Mr. Brissette is associated with 
W. J. Parker, Inc., 366 Madison Ave., 
and executive offices of the associa- 
tion will be at this‘address. His back- 
ground includes work ‘with the Na- 
tional’ Association ‘of Manufacturers, 
the Safe Mariufacttirers National As- 
sociation, the Sun Glass Institute 
and other groups. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


There is no “see saw” quality about 
these superior bakery flours. Their 
constant uniformity is backed by care- 
ful wheat selection from the choice 
growing areas of the hard winter 
wheat belt. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


oe * 
Head Oftice: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the novii!2siein mine 
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By E. A. LESLIE 


Correspondent for 
The Northwestern Miller 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Press dis- 
patches recently, announcing the new 
British situation with regard to ster- 
ling and dollars, gave rise to some 
belief that Canadian flour would 
again have a good chance in the 
Hongkong market, but a closer study 
of the whole Far East picture dispels 
this hope to a great extent. 

Hongkong, as a British possession, 
has been in the sterling area since 
the conclusion of the war and this 
meant that Canada, as a dollar na- 
tion, was excluded from shipments 
to Hongkong when such shipments 
were for use in that colony itself. It 
was possible, however, up to early 
this year, to ship Canadian flour into 
Hongkong for redistribution to Chi- 
nese areas in the North and the in- 
terior. 

Large quantities of Canadian flour 
went into Hongkong some months 
ago when there was a very heavy 
movement participated in by almost 
everybody who could call himself a 
broker or importer. These shipments 
were all destined for interior points, 
mainly in South China. 


Heavy Hongkong Stocks 


Unfortunately for the hungry Chi- 
nese people, the grim spectre of in- 
flation swept over the country and 
this fact, coupled with a dire short- 
age of coastal shipping and other 
means of transportation, resulted in 
very large stocks of all kinds of 
foodstuffs, mainly flour, being accu- 
mulated in Hongkong warehouses. 
Due to climatic conditions, there has 
been very heavy spoilage in the flour 
stocks, according to reliable informa- 
tion received here, and the situation 
has deteriorated to such an extent 
that Canadian exporters believe. it 
will be a long time before any new 
business can be expected. 

At the time large Canadian flour 
shipments were going into Hongkong 
for transshipment to other parts of 
China, many of the Chinese import 
houses located in the North rushed 
to open Hongkong offices, believing 
that the flour could be re-shipped in- 
to northern and interior points where 
tremendous profits could be secured 
in the inflated markets. When the 
lack of coastal shipping, and also in- 
land transportation, cut off these 
prospects, many of the importers 
went broke. Now, there is hardly an 
importer who would risk getting into 
the business for some time to come. 


Mills Not Too Interested 


On the other hand, Canadian mills 
are not much interested in any 
new business at present. These mills 
are working to capacity grinding 
straight grades and have, therefore, 
no need to turn out special grades 
which were previously sought by 
buyers not only in China, but also in 
the Dutch East Indies. 

The official Chinese government 
purchasing agency has made some 
substantial flour purchases from Ca- 
nadian mill headquarters in the East 
and this flour is now moving through 
this port. The situation now has de- 
teriorated to such an extent due to-the 
inflation in China, that it is under- 
stood the Chinese government is only 
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Far East Inflation Troubles Bar 
Important Canadian Flour: Trade 


buying in limited amounts for dis- 
tribution only among the congested 
communities in the coastal areas. 
This means that the millions in the 
interior areas will not be provided 
for until such time as the govern- 
ment can arrange the necessary dol- 
lars credits. 

A spokesman for the Chinese pur- 
chasing mission, passing through 
here recently, was very blunt in stat- 
ing that his government simply would 
not make further purchases of flour 
and other foodstuffs at this time, be- 
cause it could not afford them. 


Must Rely on Rice 


Now that flour supplies are pretty 
much cut off from China, that coun- 
try must rely on rice from India and 
Burma. Here again the question of 
dollar credits looms large and under 
present conditions it is quite possible 
that very limited rice shipments will 
go into China. 

Japan does not hold much imme- 
diate hope for Canadian flour ex- 
porters. Even though trade is now 
permitted with that country on a 
limited scale, all business must flow 
through U.S. auspices and there 


BREAD i8 THE 


American mills are likely to secure 
any flour trade passing. 

Actually, Japan was never a big 
importer of Canadian flour in the 
past for her own use. She did, how- 
ever, handle large quantities of low 
grade straights for transshipment to 
Manchuria and Tientsin. Since both 
these areas are now under Soviet in- 
fluence, there is little prospect for 
Canadian sales now. 

Summarizing the general outlook 
as far as this port is concerned, it 
appears that while there may be 
some small official government flour 
buying from the Far East, the vol- 
ume will be very small for some time, 
since the inflation picture over these 
is extremely black. 

On the other hand, there is a good 
volume of inquiries coming here 
from Central and South American 
countries. Just now this trade is very 
slow, in view of the end of the Ca- 
nadian crop year and the smallness 
of the Canadian wheat carryover 
which limits milling operations for 
export. Should there be a good«wheat 
crop in Alberta this summer+—and‘all 
indications are to. this end++the whole 
export flour picture :might: change 
very’ radically in. a short: time. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Eninigh Cah for Feed Seen; 


Export Program Will Suffer 


WASHINGTON — Disappointment 
of United States Department of Ag- 
riculture officials over the July 1 in- 
dications for the corn crop are in a 
small degree tempered by the large 
stocks of feed grains on farms as of 
that time. In addition, USDA officials 
believe there is still a possibility of 
improvement in the corn outturn by 
harvest time and hopes are now 
aimed at a-2.7 billion-bushel crop, 
which is seen as a possibility. 

However, government officials say 
the corn crop report removes the 
possibility that exports of coarse 
grains for feed will be undertaken 
this year. Leading officials foresee a 
corn carryover of approximately 350 
million bushels which, with a 2.7 
billion-bushel new crop would pro- 
vide adequate feed supplies per ani- 
mal unit, providing the quality of 
the new crop is high in feed value. 

Yet a tight rein will be kept of 
domestic stocks of coarse grain, 
USDA officials indicated, as it is 
feared that heavy demands for meat 
may cause feeders to utilize large 
amounts of wheat for feeding pur- 
poses. Government officials regret 
that they will not have the domestic 
allocation controls over grains this 
year. Under this authority they 
would have been able to impose 
restrictions on the use of wheat for 
feeding and of corn by distillers. They 
admit, however, that congress would 
not have granted this type of exten- 
sion of war powers. 

What revisions will have to. be 
made in export allocation plans can- 
not be predicted at this time as 
leading policy officials are in Europe 
attending the Food and Agriculture 
Organization cereals conference. 

The implications of the low corn 
crop probably will mean that plans 
for the export of feed grains for the 
rehabilitation of foreign livestock 





population will have to be revised 
and it is now feared that. the Europe- 
an crisis will go. into the 1948-49 
crop year. All efforts had been aimed 
at making a start on the European 
rehabilitation program this year. 
With the sharp political division 
shaping up in Europe, it now appears 
that if Rumanian corn moves east in- 
stead of in its more normal western 
European flow, foreign demands’ for 
all types of food and feed grains will 
continue acute. 

Apart from some of the more se- 
rious implications underlying the July 
1 crop report, the general feeling 
here in trade circles is that it is far 
from a disaster and that it will be 
possible later in the crop year to 
export approximately one million 
tons of corn for human food, a nor- 
mal export requirement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR IMPORTING GROUP 
ELECTS PETER DUFF HEAD 


LONDON=The’ annual meeting of 
the National Association of Flour 
Importers was held here July 2. 
Peter Duff, of Farquhar Bros:, Glas- 
gow, was elected president for the 
year. 1947-1948; J.. H.. Pillmah, of 
Pillman & Phillips, . London, was 
named. vice president, and Vaughan 
Thomas;:..London,.:was -elected hon- 
orary treasurer:: The :permarient: sec: 
retary;is H.-V.-Barhan, College Hill 
Chamibers,; London, ‘E.C.4. 

After ‘the private meeting, ’ dele- 
gates were entertained: at -lunchéon 
by. the -London Flour, Trade Assn. . 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE——~ 
LEO ZEITLIN VISITS LONDON: - 
LONDON—Léo Zeitlin, presidenf of 
the Pittsford Flour. Mills, . Inc., Ex: 
port. Flour “&.° Feed. ‘Co,,” Inc.,.. and 
Eastern’ Flour ‘Sales. Co... Inc,,.. New 
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York, was a caller at the London of. 
fice of The Northwestern Miller July 
17, accompanied by his young son, 
They were returning from a visit to 
Europe, where during the past week 
they had visited many countries, 
traveling by air, and had just arrived 
from France. They were leaving 
London for the transatlantic trip in 
a few hours and in the meantime 
were making business calls and see- 
ing what they could of London. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Irish May Soon 
Get Prewar White 
Bread, Reports Say 


Following a decision to increase 
the amount of imported flour us:d by 
Eire bakers from 25% to 35%, a 
whiter loaf will be on sale in Eire 
very soon, according to reports from 
that country. 

About half the supplies ava:lable 
to the end of the current cereai year 
consist of supplies which havc al- 
ready been milled, so difficultics are 
expected to arise over keepin:: the 
mills in operation during the next 
few months, The Miller, an English 
milling journal, reported recent y. 

“It may even happen that ‘here 
will be no wheat for milling for some 
months, in which case Eire’s read 
would. be made from imported flour,” 
the Miller report said. “It would 
then be white bread of prewar qual- 
ity, but the supply of imported flour 
would be ysed up at a greater rate 
than has been estimated. 

“Eire’s allocation of wheat or 
flour from the International EF mer- 
gency Food Council for the July- 
September quarter is 110,000 tons, 
and if this quantity receives shipping 
space without delay, Eire’s flour and 
bread ration’is assured until the na- 
tive wheat crop reaches the mills in 
October. 

“Ordinarily, wheat would be pur- 
chased instead of flour, so as to main- 
tain activity and employment in the 
flour-milling .industry. Hitherto, vir- 
tually all the flour consumed in Lire 
was milled within the country. Every 
effort is being made to get an inter- 
national allocation in the form of 
wheat, but the exporting countries 
have the final word.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
COMPTROLLER DIES A7 58 


WINNIPEG — Comptroller o! the 
Canadian Wheat Board since | 935, 
Robert C. Findlay, 58, died here July 
15. Mr. Findlay took ill in Otiawa 
on June 30, where he was to have 
given evidence before the Ag cul- 
tural Committee of the House of 
Commons. He returned to Winn:peg 
July 11, and was admitted to the ‘10s- 
pital here on his arrival. 

Mr. Findlay was born in Aberdven, 
Scotland. During 1929 and 1930 he 
was treasurer of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, and from 1930 to | 34 
held the same position with the ~a- 
nadian Cooperative Wheat Produc:'rs. 

Mr. Findlay is survived by is 
widow, three-brothers and four -is- 
ters. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLIDAY AND BUSINESS 
. VANCOUVER -— Jan C. Nijdam, 
manager of .the’ Continéntal Grain 
Co., Winnipég, and formerly in charze 
of the. local office, is in the city. on 4 
combined holiday and business trip. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Crop 91% 
of 1946 Yield 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—‘Good 
harvesting weather prevails, with 
cutting general in all of the winter 
wheat territory,” says the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. in a recent crop 
progress report. ‘In the light soils 
and low rainfall area, yields were def- 
initely affected by the May drouth 
and vary from 55 to 80% of last 
year’s production. Based on the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s July 1 
estimates, yields for Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho are in- 
dicated at 91% of last year’s record 
harvest. We believe this figure will 
be a maximum and that final yields 
will be somewhat less. Isolated 
damage occurred during the week 
from hailstorms, as well as shattering 
from high winds. 

“Tt is difficult to make even a general 
statement in respect to quality. Test 
weight of all white wheat delivered 
so far appears to average 58 to 59 Ib., 
being from one to two pounds less 
than that of a year ago. The protein 
of soft white wheats varies in the 
extreme, with some cuttings showing 
extremely high, and also extremely 
low proteins, but the average should 
approximate that of a year ago. Hard 
winters appear to be running approxi- 
mately 1% higher. The outlook on 
hard white Baart spring wheat is 
good, with acreage approximately 
twice that of the past season. 

“Extremely hot weather was re- 
ported in Montana, causing concern 
in respect to spring grains. This 
warmer weather should prove bene- 
ficial to the winter wheat, and should 
develop good protein in that variety.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OUTLINE PREPARED FOR 
NEW ACCOUNTING MANUAL 


KANSAS CITY—A tentative out- 
line of subjects to be covered in a 
revised manual for flour mill ac- 
counting was drawn up at a meet- 
ing of the Flour Mill Cost Account- 
ants Assn. in Kansas City July 9. 
The association is assisting the Mill- 





ers National Federation in revising 
of the manual. 

The object of the new manual will 
be to give newcomers to the industry 
or present employees a_ working 
knowledge of the scope of account- 
ing theory as applied to the flour 
milling industry without attempting 
to teach accounting at the same time, 


‘the associaion states in a recent 


bulletin. 

The tentative outline has been sent 
to members of the group with a re- 
quest for suggestions, which will be 
reviewed with the MNF office before 
writing of the manual begins. 
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LATHROP GRAIN BUYS 
OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR 


Property Including Enid Terminal 
Elevator and Two Country Sta- 
tions Involved in $600,000 Sale 


KANSAS CIT Y—tThe Lathrop 
Grain Corp. has purchased control- 
ing interest in the Enid (Okla.) Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. for approximately 
$600,000, it was announced this week. 

The property includes the 2-mil- 
lion-bu. Enid terminal elevator and 
country stations at Cleo Springs and 
Cropper, Okla. The Uhlmann Grain 
Co. has a lease on the Enid terminal 
and the country elevators which runs 
until 1950, and there will be no 
change in the operation of the ele- 
vators at present. 

Organized in May, 1946, the Lath- 
rop Grain Corp. maintains principal 
offices in Kansas City. W. B. Lath- 
rop, formerly director of the Kansas 
City office of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and for many years in the 
grain business in the Southwest, is 
president. Erich B. Reiner is execu- 
tive vice president, and David M. 
Hymans is vice president. Mr. Reiner 
previously was president and general 
manager of the Houston (Texas) 
Milling Co., and Mr. Hymans was 
vice president and sales manager. 

The Lathrop firm owns and oper- 
ates the St. Marys (Mo.) Mill Co., 
purchased about a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW CHANDLER PLANT 


PHILADELPHIA — The Chandler 
Laboratories, Inc., manufacturer of 
flavors, concentrates, emulsions, syr- 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


ae | NO I a Cr spit Sov wtbinck.s sain! e's 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............-. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ........ 0c cece ceees 


Continental Baking Co. .......+.- 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ........ 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd...... 
CEE PND Gd v6 Woo patie ss 8 ho p06 ie 0's 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. .......... 
a eee cee eee eee 


General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. ........... 
General Mills, Inc. .........-.. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 


Great A. & P. Tem Co. ...- sec cccssseees 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ..... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” ...... 
ET EO oad Soe Nik 6 0) hoe bt.) Gpig he Be 00 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pid. .......cececeee. 


National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. . 
Quaker Oats Co. ..... 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. . 


pe eee ere ee 
Standard Brands, Inc. ................++- 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ....... 


Sterling Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .... 
United Biscuit of America .. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ........... 
Ward Bmking OG... nce ccccccccscccvscces 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............. 


General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 
Langendorf Bakeries, “B” .... 
i i Serre er ee eee ree eee 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .......... 
Standard Milling Co. ......... 


*Chicago stock market. 
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ups and special chemical formulae, 
has announced the completion of its 
modern plant and laboratories at 
Eighth St. and Chelten Ave. in the 
Fern Rock section of this city. The 
new plant contains the firm’s re- 
search division including modern, 
scientifically equipped laboratories, 
production division and control divi- 
sion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STOCK INCREASED 


The United Biscuit Co. of America, 
an Illinois corporation domesticated 
in the state of Virginia, has increased 
its maximum authorized capital stock 
from 750,000 shares to 1,500,000 
shares, according to an amendment 
to its certificate of incorporation filed 
with the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission by the Corporation Trust Co. 
New York. 











Leef Bros. 


NE | hj{ RTE 
205 Irving Avenue North 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





Specializing in washing and steri- 
lizing of seamless grain bags for 
the baking trade. Ship us your 
grain bags. We will deliver to 
any mill you designate in the 
Twin Cities. 


Write for Details 










































John J. Schopp 


NEW PRESIDENT—John J. Schopp, 
manager of the Ambrosia Cake Bak- 
ery, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., was 
elected president of the Bakers Assn. 
of the Carolinas at the recent annual 
convention of the group held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He succeeded Gregory 
Peeler, Jr., Bamby Bakers, Inc., Salis- 
bury, N. C. 





E. J. Sperry 


NEW COMPANY—E. J. Sperry, asso- 
ciated with the W. E. Long Co. since 
1940, has resigned effective July 18. 
He plans the establishment of his 
own business under the firm name 
of E. J. Sperry Industrial Publica- 
tions. Offices will be in the Press 
Syndicate Bldg., 208 Erie St. Chica- 
go 11. ‘ 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. P. Pillsbury, vice president in 
charge of grain, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is flying his own plane 
around to visit the various offices of 
the company. He was in Kansas City 
July 16 conferring with Dewey Wal- 
ter and James Lynch of the Kansas 
City grain department of Pillsbury 
Mills. 

* 


Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, spent the early part of last 
week in New York in connection 
with federation technical service ac- 
tivities. 

e 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, left July 18 to spend 
several weeks at the Mount Wash- 
ington Hotel in Bretton Woods, N. H. 


E. G. Broenniman, board chairman 
of the Broenniman Co., Inc., New 
York, leaves Aug. 1 to spend a month 
at Saranac Inn., in the Adirondacks. 
L. E. Broenniman, president of the 
same company, will be in Watertown, 
Wis., his home town, until after La- 
bor Day. 

* 


J. F. and Charles Lockwood, ac- 
companied by R. B. Dodds of the 
Entoleter division of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., New Haven, 
Conn., are Minneapolis visitors this 
week. J. F. Lockwood is technical 
director of Henry Simon, Ltd., Stock- 
port, England, and his’ brother 
Charles is technical manager of Mo- 
linas Rio de la Plata, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

a " 


Charles I. Rini, Philadelphia grain 
broker, was a member of the group 
which journeyed to New York last 
week to welcome home oarsman 
John B. Kelly, Jr., fresh from his 
decisive 


victory in the Diamond 


Sculls in England. Most of the party, 
which included Mayor Bernard Sam- 
uel and Pennsylvania congressmen 
and senators, donned Kelly green 
peaked caps, but Rini went them one 
better with a stovepipe- hat of the 
same hue. 
* 


Max Bates, Bates Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, visited the Chicago Board of 
Trade this week. Mr. Bates recently 
purchased a membership in the Chi- 
cago exchange. 


Dr. George Plange, well-known 
German miller, is dead and his four 
sons are either dead or Russian pris- 
oners of war according to informa- 
tion received by Frank Bartlett, of 
the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., Kansas City. For many years be- 


fore the war, the Plange family op- | 


erated on the largest German 
flour milling combines. The mills at 
Dusseldorf, Soest and Hamburg have 
been destroyed, and the Nazi gov- 
ernment seized the Altona mill and 
dismantled it. 


Daniel Hansen, Firma Otto Mad- 
sen, Copenhagen, Denmark, who has 
been in this country for the past two 
months visiting principal grain and 
milling centers, was a visitor in the 
New York Office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller last week. Mr. Hansen had 
passage booked for the return trip to 
Denmark July 22. 

2 

Halsey. B. O’Brien of N. T. Swe- 
zey’s Son & Co., New York, is cur- 
rently vacationing at his summer 
home at Point ‘Lookout, Long Island. 
He left July 18 and plans to be away 
about:10. days. 


Harry L. Stover, president and 
manager of the Packard Mill and 
Elevator Co., Custer City, Okla., and 
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Otto Krehbiel, manager of the Geary 
(Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co., were 
recent. visitors at headquarters of 
the Oklahoma Millers Assn. in Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Krehbiel recently 
succeeded the late E. R. Lehman as 
manager of the Geary mill. 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager for. Texas and Oklahoma for 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a visit to the trade in Texas cities. 


® 
Raymond B. Kroutil, vice president 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., is enjoying a vacation in Wis- 
consin, accompanied by his family. 
e 


A. E. Mallon, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is recuperating 
at St. Mary’s Hospital in Minneapo- 
lis from a major operation performed 
July 12. 

® 


James G. Prindelville, Thompson 
& McKinnon, Chicago, was in Toledo 
last week. Anthony J. Salak, who left 
the company to enter the navy, has 
resumed the wire service and man- 
agement at Toledo. Martin W. Mur- 
phy, who has filled in for Mr. Salak, 
is now retiring. 

® 


Owen J. Jeffrey of the new grain 
firm of B. J. B. Grain Co., has made 
application for membership on the 
Toledo Board of Trade. 


H. J. BeBout, formerly president 
and treasurer of the Loudonville 
(Ohio) Milling Co. until the Stan- 
dard Milling Co. recently acquired all 
the stock of the company and he re- 
tired, was in Toledo last week. His 
son continues with the company as 
manager. 

@ 


Bill Humphrey, Hutchinson buyer 
for General Mills, Inc., was trans- 
ferred last week to the Omaha office. 
Ace Cory, formerly of Spencer, Iowa, 
replaced him. 

& 


Denzel Thompkins, Iowa sales rep- 
resentative for the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, visited the mill last 
week. 

& 


L. C. Chase, vice president and 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was in Chicago last week. 

€ 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Baumgart- 
ner announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter in Kansas City July 19. Mr. 
Baumgartner is with the Fuller Grain 
Co. The maternal grandfather is W. 
W. Fuller, president of the Kansas 
City grain firm. 

aa 


Herbert J. Laub, president of the 
Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, 
accompanied O. L. Spencer, Cleveland 
branch manager of Montana Flour 
Mills Co., on a one-week sightseeing 
trip to Yellowstone National Park. 
The latter is on his way to the mill 
at Great Falls for their annual di- 
rectors’ meeting. 


A. L. Gilster, president and general 
manager of the Gilster Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., called at the Chicago 
office of the Millers National Fed- 
eration last week. 

S 

David 8. Jackman, vice president 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jackman entertained more than 100 
guests on the grounds of their home 
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recently. Office employees and shop 
foremen were among the guests, as 
well as employees of the company’s 
mills at Cherryvale and Harper, 
Kansas. Food and drinks were served 
from a portable stand, and the eve- 
ning concluded with a giant bingo 
game. 

* 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, spent a day last week in 
Minneapolis and the latter part of 
the week in Wichita and Denver on 
federation business. 

oe 


W. W. Morehead, flour. broker 
from Nashville, Tenn., was a caller at 
the plant of Valier & Spies Milling 
Co. last week. 

& 


King P. Aitkin, Jr., sales director 
of the grocery products division, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is in West Virginia this week. 

® 

E. Roth, technical manager, Buhler 
Brothers, Utzwil, Switzerland, spent 
the forepart of the week in Minne- 
apolis on business. 

_@ 

James E. Haffenberg, New York 
flour broker, has returned from a 
business trip through the north, south 
and middle west. He traveled by 
plane and passed through heavy elec- 
trical storms. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR BURSTS 

OKLAHOMA CITY—An estimated 
18,000 bu. wheat spilled on the ground 
at the Union Equity Elevator in Enid 
when one of the bins was ripped 30 ft. 
at the seams. The elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 4% million bushels and is a 
recent acquisition to Enid’s terminal 
storage. 











Albert C. Hoffman 


RETIRES — Albert C. Hoffman, 
who voluntarily retired July 1 be- 
cause of ill health as manager of the 
Toledo branch of Sheets Elevator Co. 
Cleveland, after a connection with 
them of 22 years, was given a dinner 
of appreciation by members of the 


_Toledo Board of Trade July 15 at 


the Commodore Perry Hotel. Mr. 
Hoffman is succeeded by Tyler M. 
Widman who was his assistant for 15 
years and who has been elected 4 
member of the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Hoffman was active on various com- 
mittees and served two terms as pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade. He may 
resume some connection with the 
grain trade later. 
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BALLARD & BALLARD 


_ MAKES STAFF CHANGES 


Rogers C. B. Morton Becomes Presi- 
dent as Thruston B. Morton Ad- 
vances to Chairman of Board 


LOUISVILLE—Rogers C. B. Mor- 
ton has been named president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., succeeding 
"Thruston B. Morton, who vacated the 
post to succeed his father, Dr. David 
C. Morton.as chairman of the board 
of directors of the company. 

Company officials said that Thrus- 
ton B. Morton, who is serving in 
Washington as a U. S. representative, 
“thought it advisable to give up the 
presidency of the company because 
of the heavy demands of his duties in 
the nation’s. capital.” 

Rogers Morton, the _ representa- 
tive’s brother, began working at Bal- 
lard & Ballard in 1939. Before the 
war he was in charge of sales in the 
retail store division. After almost five 
years in the armed forces, he re- 
turned to the company about 20 
months ago to become vice president 
in charge of production. 

Rep. Morton has been with the 
company since 1929 and became pres- 
ident in January, 1944, while he was 
away on duty with the Navy. Prior 
to the war, he had served as vice 
president. 

Dr. Morton, who now lives in Rich- 
mond, Va., ended a long career with 
Ballard & Ballard when he retired 
from the chairmanship of the board. 
He joined the company shortly be- 
fore World War I and after service 
in the Army Medical Corps returned 
as vice president in 1919. He was 
made president in 1926, succeeding 
his father-in-law and one of the 
founders of the company, Thruston 
Ballard. In 1933 he resigned from 
the presidency when he moved from 
Louisville to Richmond. Since that 
time, he has served as board chair- 
man. . 

No one has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Rogers Morton as vice president 
in charge of production, and it was 
announced that Lowell Armstrong, 
production manager, would take full 
charge of production. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


Strong protein wheat—over $3 bu.— 
is not encouraging to either mills or 
flour buyers. Production at Portland 
is off a little, with mills taking. ad- 
vantage of the quiet period to make 
repairs. Seattle mills are running at 
a high rate, with good backlogs of 
PMA and army business. 


U.K. HEAVIEST BUYER 
IN CANADA 


Winnipeg sources placed the ex- 
port business in Canadian flour Jast 
Week at about 520,000 bbl., with the 
U.K. the heaviest buyer. Only about 
33,000 bbl. went to other destinations. 


OR the NEDSS NEE Ry le Se I 


GORDON SMITH III 
WINS MEET 


BIRMINGHAM — T went y-year- 
old Gordon Smith III, son of Gordon 
Smith, Jr., vice president and produc- 
tion manager of Smith Bakeries, Mo- 
bile, won the state amateur golf tour- 
Rament here July 19. Gordon Smith, 
dr, son of the founder of Smith 
Bakeries, was eliminated in the semi- 
finals of the meet. 


Oem RRR NER 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT—Approximately 275 persons par- 
ticipated in the first golf tournament of the 1947 season 
sponsored late in June by the Bakers Club of Chicago. 
Shown above are members of the entertainment com- 
mittee for the affair. Left to right, they are: E. J. Sper- 
ry, chairman of the entertainment committee, the W. E. 
Long Co.; D. D. Vaughan, Bemmels-Vaughan; Maurice 
M. Jackson, the Vienna Model Bakery, president of the 


torney. 


club; Peter Redler, past president of the club; W. M. 
Foster, Bowman Dairy Co.; Samuel K. Nutter, Jr., Bak- 
ers Review; Carl Hornkohl, the Carl Hornkohl Co.; Lloyd 
Mackenroth, Standard Milling Co., and J. A. Cohen, at- 
In the foreground at the right is Searing East 
of the legal department of the American Bakers Assn., 
and in the background is a display of the prizes awarded 
to tournament winners. 





Domestic trade remains good and 
mills are operating to capacity on 
both export and domestic orders. 
Mills now are booking export orders 
up to the end of September. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 19,234 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 65% of the total] flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,801,874 sacks, compared with 
3,782,640 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,406,968 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,699,737 and three 
years ago 3,269,156. Flour production 
increased 9,000 sacks in the North- 
west over last week, 92,000 in the 
Southwest, 82,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 30,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while there was a de- 


‘crease of 194,000 sacks in Buffalo 


due largely to the idleness of two 
mills because of labor trouble. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION PLANS CHANGED 


KANSAS CITY — The Association 
of Operative Millers has had to aban- 
don its tentative plans to hold the 
1948 convention of organization in St. 
Louis because another group had 
scheduled a convention in that city 
for the same time, May 17-23, select- 
ed by the AOM. As a result, efforts 
are now being made to schedule the 
1948 meeting in Chicago during the 
same week. Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the AOM, said that 
the association will not know def- 
initely until mid-August whether the 
meeting can be: held at that time in 
Chicago. 
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MONT L. CAMBIER, GMI 
EXECUTIVE, DIED JULY 20 


ATLANTA—Mont L. Cambier, 47, 
vice president in charge of bakery 
sales for the southeastern division 
of General Mills, Inc., Atlanta, died 
July 20 in a private hospital after 
an illness of several months. He 
came to Atlanta in 1936 and was 
transferred to Minneapolis in 1940. 
He returned to Atlanta in 1944. 

Born in Pueblo, Colo., he attended 
Stanford University and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He joined General 
Mills after leaving college. 





Harry A. Bullis Backs Marshall 
Plan for Rebuilding of Europe 


MINNEAPOLIS—What he saw in 
a tour by air of seven countries of 
western Europe convinced Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., that America must wholeheart- 
edly back up Secretary of State 
Marshall in his plan for helping Eu- 
rope recover economic and political 
stability. 

Mr. Bullis returned to Minneapo- 
lis July 20 after a six-week tour 
that took him to Sweden, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land and England. He left here June 
12 as part of a civic delegation which 
aimed to bring the Olympic games 
to this city. 

Europe’s short wheat crop, report- 
ed Mr. Bullis, simply means that 
this country must go on supplying 
wheat—about as much as last year. 
Flour must continue to go overseas, 
too, and will do so in continuing 
great quantity, but the call for wheat 
is natural in view of the fact that 
French mills, for example, have been 
reduced to a 50% mixture of corn in 
the interval between crops, with re- 
sulting havoc to French bread. ~ 

Coal also is a critical need, Mr. 
Bullis said, particularly for the re- 
habilitation of German industry, 
which he feels is necessary to pre- 
vent western Europe from going 
down under the pressure of the Rus- 
sian economic and political system. 
He spent four days in Germany, vis- 
iting Berlin, Frankfort and Stutt- 
gart. 

Only once was Mr. Bullis on a 
train throughout his tour, and that 
was during the week-end he spent 
in England when he visited the home 
of Gordon Ravenscroft of Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., Ltd., General Mills rep- 
resentative in the United Kingdom. 

During his brief stay in London 
Mr. Bullis met several leaders in the 
food and general economics field, 
among them James V. Rank of 
Ranks,. Ltd., Wilfred D. Vernon 
of Spillers, Ltd., and J. Marsh of 
the Wholesale Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., Britain’s three largest flour 
milling enterprises. Mr. Vernon and 
his associates gave him a luncheon. 
He called upon J. H. Pillman of the 
flour importing firm of Pillman & 





Phillips, who for eight years has 

been connected with the Ministry of 
Food, and also upon Food Minister 
John Strachey, W. C. Lemarque of 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. (grain), and 
Lord Simon, who, until his recent ele- 
vation to the peerage, was Sir Ernest 
Simon, for many years governing di- 
rector of Henry Simon, Ltd., British 
mill machinery manufacturer. 

His crowded itinerary on the con- 
tinent brought many other contacts 
with men of affairs, particularly in 
the food and economics fields, and 
he found time while in London to 
inspect one of the fine modern Brit- 
ish mills—the London plant of the 
Wholesale Co-operative Society. 
Through the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller, which he vis- 
ited briefly, he had letters of intro- 
duction to many of the men on his 
long calling list. 

Mr. Bullis was accompanied on the 
trip by Henry S. Kingman, president 
of the Farmers & Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank, Minneapolis. Mr. King- 
man is a director of General Mills. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL PICNIC 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Retail Master 
Bakers of Western Pennsylvania held 
its 28th annual bakers’ picnic July 9 
at Daniels Paradise Gardens. Nine 
hundred bakers and their families 
enjoyed the continuous program of 
sports. 

E. Dorner, Dorner Bakery, was 
chairman and Al Planitzer, Planitzer 
Bakery, master of ceremonies. 


DEATHS 


‘Earl Shotwell, a native of Kansas 
and a resident of Oklahoma City 
since 1931, died of a heart attack 
July 15 in Oklahoma City. Mr. Shot- 
well has been manager for the South- 
land Cotton Oil Co. for the past 16 
years and previously was with the 
company since 1902 in Shreveport, 
La., and Chandler, Okla. 
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Further Report on New Crop 
Made by Southwest Chemists 


KANSAS CITY — A further and 
more complete evaluation of charac- 
teristics of the new hard winter 
wheat crop were presented in the 
July 17 report of the Southwest Ce- 
real Chemists 1947 Crop Reporting 
Committee. The committee’s report 
is as follows: 

Harvest has become general over 
Kansas. Sixty percent of the wheat 
has been cut in west central Kansas 
and it extends to a lesser degree 
through to the northern border of 
Kansas. A few scattering samples 
have been received from southern 
Nebraska. 

Protein still continues low, the bulk 
of the cars coming to market fall 
within the 10@12% range, with no 
extremely high samples reported. 
However, some high wheats are avail- 
able and mills in this area will prob- 
ably obtain enough protein to main- 
tain mill mixes equal to that of last 
crop, as they have an enormous crop 
from which to make their selections. 

Ash has increased slightly, over the 
previous weekly reports, as the har- 
vesting area proceeds northward, but 
mills see no difficulty at present in 
adhering to previous ash require- 
ments. 

Color of the new crop flour con- 
tinues to improve with the very 
creamy samples showing up quite 
rarely as the harvest progresses. 

Absorption which was 2@3% lower 
on first crop samples, shows some 
improvement and is running 1@ 2% 
lower at present. 

Mixing Time is still short, but most 
flours are not as critical in this re- 
spect as in previous years. 

Fermentation Time shows no 
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change, with sponge times ranging 
from 3%@5 hours being reported. 

Baking Results show that mills are 
being forced into grinding new crop 
flour at an early date and wheat se- 
lections handicapped somewhat by so 
doing. Present flours may not, in 
some instances, be representative of 
what that mill will be producing a 
month hence, when more time has 
been given for proper wheat selec- 
tion and blending. Baking results at 
this date show a definite improve- 
ment over the corresponding period 
last year. Doughs are quite elastic 
and handle more normally than for 
several years past, and yield bread 
of satisfactory volume and texture. 

Bromate response is good, although 
there is possibly not as great a differ- 
ence now between the treated and 
untreated samples as was first re- 
ported. 

Gassing Power which was extreme- 
ly low at the start of the crop is 
gradually increasing and in some 
cases is about in line with previous 
years. This is compensated for by the 
mill and good results are being ob- 
tained by the addition of same 
amount malt flour as on last crop, 
even. though the total gassing power 
is somewhat lower. 

Response to Oxidizing Agents is 
very good and new flour requires a 
liberal amount of bleach and responds 
well to yeast foods. 

As the crop movement reaches its 
final phase, additional information 
will become available, in the opinion 
of the committee, it will be possibly 
two weeks before the final survey 
can be released and a general overall 
accounting and evaluating can be ac- 
complished. 
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Legal Testing of Historical 
Base Method Held Impractical 


WASHINGTON—While numerous 
complaints have been made against 
the use of the historical base method 
by the Office of International Trade 
in making allocations of flour to 
Latin American countries, the sug- 
gestion of legal efforts to knock out 
the system has not met with wide 
support in milling circles. 

A protracted court battle probably 
would result, it is pointed out, which 
probably would defer a final adjudi- 
cation until the present emergency 
had expired. Meantime, the industry 
is pressing for a restoration of gen- 
eral licensing, but present crop condi- 
tions admittedly are working against 
a move of this kind. 

The flour export situation is con- 
fused, trade representatives report. 
Several Latin-American countries, 
Venezuela and Ecuador in particular, 
have developed bad credit situations, 
attributed to the concentrated ar- 
rival of heavy imports in excess of 
the capacity of these markets to ab- 
sorb the product. On the other hand, 
Brazil continues to be a broad mar- 
ket. 

Negotiations between the Depart- 
ment of State and China are making 
progress. The Chinese government 
has attempted to make flour procure- 
ment a .government function; while 
the-milling industry has insisted on 
dealing directly ‘with established .pri- 
vate trade contacts. Export: trade cir- 





cles are confident that direct private 
trading will be approved shortly. 
Mention of possible legal action to 
stop the historical base licensing pro- 
cedure recalls the anti-historical base 
fight that flared last fall when Pub- 
licker, Inc., distiller of beverage alco- 
hol, was granted an_ injunction 
against the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture prohibiting historical distri- 
bution of grain for distilling purposes. 
The injunction granted Publicker 
by the district court in Washington 


prevented the department from 
establishing grain quotas. upon the 
historical production. of _ beverage 
spirits, or the historical production of 
alcohol from grain, by any such dis- 
tiller in the period 1939-1941 or any 
other historical period. 

Officials in the Department of 
Commerce contend, however, that 
they are not directly affecting pro- 
duction by granting ‘export licenses 
on a historical basis, since there is 
nothing in their action that says a 
flour producer, or any other pro- 
cessor or manufacturer, cannot pro- 
duce at capacity. 

On the other hand, industry rep- 
resentatives say that the basis actu- 
ally. severely limits production of 
companies lacking the historical 
background, since they must fit their 
output primarily into the domestic 
demand pattern and can make no 
real bid for a slice of the export mar- 
ket. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


~ Strike in Two 
Buffalo Mills 
Into Second Week 


BUFFALO—Negotiations are con- 
tinuing between Local 21021, Federa- 
tion of Grain Processors (AFL) and 
representatives of the strikebound 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and General 
Mills, Inc., plants, O. W. Rider, U.S. 
conciliation commissioner, has an- 
nounced. 

About 1,600 employees are involved 

in the strike which Stanley J. Bauer, 
union business agent, says “may 
spread to five other plants in Buffalo 
unless a speedy settlement is 
reached.” 
- The union seeks a 15% increase 
over the average of $1.14% an hour, 
plus seven instead of six paid holi- 
days annually and holiday pay for a 
48-hour, instead of a 40-hour week. 

Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
said the union has rejected company 
offers of 10% or 11%¢ an hour. 


Minneapolis Dispute Settled 


Members of the same union in Min- 
neapolis voted July 18 to accept an 
offer of 12¢ an hour increase, settling 
the dispute that involved eight mill- 
ing companies. Wage rates in Minne- 
apolis will run from 97¢ an hour for 
women to a top of $1.43 for men. 

The union also agreed to proposals 
for adjusting wages in all plants and 
in all classifications. The change will 
provide the same pay for identical 
work in the various mills. 


BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Reports on 1947 Winter W Wheat 
Crop to Be Discussed at K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—A panel of 10 
men will discuss reports on the 1947 
winter wheat crop at an open meet- 
ing sponsored jointly by the Kansas 
City section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists and the 
Midwest Bakers. Allied Club, to. be 
held at. the Hotel President here 
Aug, 22. 

The problems- faced -by~ bakers in 
connection with the new ‘crop flour 
will -be discussed; along with -reports 
‘on the Texas, Oklahoma; Kansas and 
Nebraska wheat~crops. 
Sporigé characteristics will be 


treated, as will the mixing, proofing 
and floor time aspects of the dough 
and characteristics of the finished 
bread. 

The speakers will remark on the 
new crop from the standpoint of con- 
sumer acceptance, according: to the 
planned program. 

- The ._panel speakers -will represent: 
the baking; milling and allied indus- 
tries. 

-The meéeting is_being directed - by 
Roland W. Selman,:president :-of thes 
AACC: section;= and. <A; ».M,. Hillner, 
> rgramenaeacieed of. :the bakers": 
club. : wig 2 


“seas. = 
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Industrial East 
May Challenge 
Boxcar Allocation 


Severe competition between grain 
shippers attempting to fulfill the gov- 
ernment’s mouriting’ export grain 
commitments and eastern industrial 
interests for railroad freight cars dur- 
ing the coming fall may prompt the 
carriers to seek court action against 
federal decrees that require a steady 
flow of empty boxcars westward, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Journal of 


“Commerce. 


Two railroads, it is reported, are 
considering ‘the possibility of obtain- 
ing injunctions against Interstate 
Commerce Commission orders that 
require cars to be spotted at strategic 
points for grain shippers’ use. These 
roads have the support of numevous 
industrial firms and_ organizations 
throughout the East and South as 
well as a strong bloc of congressional 
leaders. 

This developed simultaneously with 
consideration of a measure in the 
House designed to give complete con- 
trol of freight car movements to the 
ICC by removing the authority from 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ car service section. 

The proposal, introduced -by Rep. 
William Lempke (R,, N. D.), also has 
a subsidy feature designed to make 
it more attractive for railroads to 
build freight cars. Under this, the 
roads would realize a tax reduction 
of some 30%, a sizable return, based 
on the estimated $250 million total 
tax railroads will pay in 1947. 


Fear “Building Spree” 

Carrier experts feel that the uncer- 
tain traffic future makes it dangerous 
for railroads to stage a “building 
spree” to satisfy the immediate need. 
Although 100,000 boxcars are on or- 
der by various railroads, the propo- 
nents of a great fleet of new cars 
are demanding immediate construc- 
tion of 200,000 cars. 

“Most of this clamor is coming 
from. the grain trade,” one railroad 
official said. “The industrial inter- 
ests are injured just as badly but they 
are not screaming about it.” 

He pointed out that one solution 
for the tight situation would be for 
immediate construction of additional 
country elevator space for grain stor- 
age. 

Removal of car distribution from 
the AAR to the ICC is not widely 
supported in Congress. 

The railroads argue that several 
hundred persons would be required 
to carry out the work that the AAR 
service section is now performing. 
In addition, the industry, functions 
through a mutual agreement, where- 
as the commission would be required 
to order and enforce every movemcnt. 

The government agency would ccm; 
plete control.of the industry should 
Congress enact such legislation, rail- 
road officials maintain. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SECOND CAR EUROPE 
RELIEF WHEAT SHIPPED 


OKLAHOMA CITY-—A-sécond c:r- 
load of : Oklahoma “Wheat: «is . being 
shipped “to: Europe by the: Oklahoma 
Whéat: Relief “Committee, Enid. ...‘The 
whéat is -carmarked: -for Europe's 
needy. arid-is béing-sponsoréd.’by rep- 








‘reséntatives “of the Church. World 


Service’ Assn.-The grain is donated, 
as are hescpea of transporting vit over- 
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CONGRESS WON’T ACT 
ON SEAWAY PROJECT 
AT THIS SESSION 


WASHINGTON—Although propo- 
nents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power projects have gone all out 
in their efforts to get congressional 

oval of the proposed inland wa- 
ter route, it is now certain here that 
no action will be taken on it at this 
session of Congress. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, headed by Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (R., Mich.), has re- 

ed favorably Senate Joint Reso- 
jution 111 providing for construction 
of the project, but the chairman an- 
nounced that formal action would 
not be taken until the January ses- 
sion. At the same time, the House 
Public Works Committee is. still 
holding hearings on a similar meas- 
ure, House Joint Resolution 192, with 
the preponderance of witnesses fa- 
voring construction of the seaway. 
However, the tight legislative sched- 
ules of both chambers have squeezed 
the two resolutions off of the “must” 
schedule of bills which will be con- 
sidered before adjournment the last 
week of July. 

The fight for the joint American- 
Canadian project is centering around 
its possible value in the defense of 
the two countries in future wars and 
as a power source. Although officials 
of the Department of Commerce, 
appearing before the Senate com- 
mittee in favor of the bill, quoted 
very impressive statistics on the 
amounts of goods that could be ex- 
pected to move through the seaway, 
many observers here believe that 
these figures are exaggerated and 
that actually the project could not 
be justified on the basis of an aid 
to shipping. 

For example, the Department of 
Commerce estimated that 5 million 
tons of grain might move through 
the seaway annually. National 
Grange officials stated that 8 million 
to 15 million tons would be available 
for seaway traffic, and Julius H. 
Barnes, former president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and president 
of the National St. Lawrence Assn., 
estimated that combined U.S. and 
Canadian grain traffic might amount 
to 15 million to 20 million tons an- 
Nally. But a 10-year average from 
1929 to 1938 of all grains exported 
from all ports in the U.S. amounted 
to approximately 3,078,600 tons a 
year, according to USDA figures. It 
appears, therefore, that the estimates 
are too high. 

In addition, under the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement, 
which is still pending, the U.S. would 
be allowed to export only 80 million 
bu:, or 2,150,000 tons of grain annual- 
ly. This fact was not brought out 
in the hearings on the St. Lawrence 
project. 

An imposing array of witnesses ap- 
peared before the Senate committee 
in support of the legislation, includ- 


LS LNT ITS 
MILL LABORATORY IN 
NEWS FEATURE 

OMAHA, NEB.—A series of photo- 
&faphs of the laboratory of. the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
in the Omaha World-Herald recently 
in connection with a news story fea- 
turing the harvesting of the new Ne- 
braska wheat crop. The pictures 
showed the public some of the labora- 
tory tests involved in determining the 
milling and baking qualities of new 
Wheat as it reached the mill. 


ed 


ing Herbert Hoover; George C. Mar- 
shall, secretary of state; William A. 
Harriman, secretary of commerce; 
Kenneth C. Royall, under secretary of 
war; Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, chief 
of engineers, U.S. Army; William E. 
Warne, assistant secretary of the in-. 
terior; Leland Olds, member of the 
Federal Power Commission; Fred G. 
Aamdahl, governor of North Dakota; 
Herman E. Ekern, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Deep Waterways Commis- 
sion, and Ed O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
As the plan for the project now 
stands it would be self-liquidating by 
means of tolls on shipping. The total 
cost of the plan now is estimated at 
$884 million, of which the Canadian 
cost is $361 million and the U.S. cost 
is $523 million. Some part of the 
work has already been completed, 
leaving total costs of $720 million, of 
which the Canadian share is $230 mil- 
lion and the U.S. share $490 million. 
It is estimated that the tolls would 
bring in some $21 million each year. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIRING OF CCC AFFAIRS 
PLANNED BY AUDITORS 


WASHINGTON — Examination of 
the affairs of Commodity Credit 
Corp. by the General Accounting Of- 
fice will lead to hearings by the Sen- 
ate committee on expenditures in fed- 
eral departments, Sen. George Aiken 
(R., Vt.) told the Senate last week. 
According to Sen. Aiken, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office which has 
been studying the affairs of this sub- 
sidiary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, among other government 
corporations, has uncovered matters 
of serious nature in some of these 
corporations, which heretofore have 
never been subject to independent 
audits. 

The report on CCC is expected to 
be given to the Senate within a few 
weeks and hearings may start here 
before the Senate committee in Sep- 
tember. 
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Credit Difficulties 
Lead to Tighter 
Exporting Methods 


The mounting list of bad credit ac- 
counts in several South American 
countries is causing considerable con- 
cern among exporting mills. These 
include requests for draft extensions, 
unreasonable delay in payments or 
welshing on contracts. 

It is said that much of the credit 
difficulty has been caused by the 
practice of importers of buying from 
a number of mills and exceeding 
their credit limits. To combat these - 
difficulties, a number of exporting 
mills have adopted the policy that no 
further sales will be consummated 
except upon irrevocable letter of 
credit, opened and confirmed before 
shipment. 

Importers involved in recent com- 
plaints are located in Brazil, Ecua- 
dor and Venezuela. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEARING ON USED SACK 
BAN PLANNED IN N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Before taking 
any definite steps toward issuing a 
ban.on the use of second-hand sacks 
for packing flour the New York De- 
partment of Agriculture plans to 
Hold. a public hearing on -the matter 
early. in September. ; 

This was announced by :C. R. 
Plumb, director of the -Bureau of 
Food Control. In a letter to The 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Northwestern Miller Mr. Plumb stat- 
ed that he and C. Chester DuMond, 
commissioner of agriculture, agree 
that the use of secondhand contain- 
ers in the distribution of flour is an 
insanitary practice. 

Millers and other interested per- 
sons will be given an opportunity to 
express their views on the subject 
at the hearing, a definite date for 
which has not yet been set. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


96% OF SOUTHWESTERN 
WHEAT NO. 2 OR BETTER 


KANSAS CITY—Records of the 
inspection departments at Kansas 
City reveal that of the 13,580 cars of 
wheat received during the first 15 
days of July, 11,264 cars, or approxi- 
mately 83%, graded No. 1 and 96% 
graded No. 2 or better. Less than 
2% graded sample grade on account 
of excessive moisture and less than 
15% graded tough. The average pro- 
tein of 14,378 cars tested during the 
same period was 11.30%, compared 
with 11.33% on 9,615 cars tested 
during the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Average protein of the 8,395 cars 
tested at Kansas City during the 
week ended July 16 was 11.42%, as 
compared with 11.11% on 5,307 cars 
a week ago and 11.61% on 4,705 cars 
a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 5, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 














--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis .. me --- 10,470 9,570 
Kansas City .. 1,569 200 4,440 2,100 
Philadelphia .. 300 30 vee ry 
Week ending July 12: 
Minneapolis .. aes 7s 17,340 14,970 
Kansas City .. 1,500 400 5,850 3,975 
Philadelphia .. 150 240 eee ses 
Milwaukee... 60 180 3,930 3,112 
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Senate Committee 
to Investigate 
Rising Prices 


WASHINGTON—Congress is con- 
tinuing to show. concern over the ris- 
ing prices of many goods and com- 
modities. The most recent action on 
the Hill in this regard is the de- 
cision by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to undertake a 
special nationwide investigation of 
prices right after the recess July 26. 

A resolution by Sen. Raymond 
Baldwin (R., Conn.), approved by the 
committee but still lacking Senate 
and House approval, calls for the 
creation of a special subcommittee to 
be composed of five congressmen and 
five senators. The group will attempt 
to find out what is wrong with the 
current price structure in the U.S., 
and then will bring back its finding 
to the Congress. Sen. Robert Taft 
(R., Ohio), chairman of the overall 
economic committee, has been given 
the job of picking the members of 
the new panel, since six of the con- 
gressmen will come from his com- 
mittee. 

The Taft committee has already 
taken a large amount of testimony on 
the price problem, but much of this 
has been from large manufacturing 
groups and it is thought that the 
actual roots of the price situation 
have not yet been uncovered. Ten- 
tative plans for the new price group 
include hearings to be held at vari- 
ous points throughout the country 
during the congressional recess at 
which time it is believed that the 
price problem could be isolated. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Mill Technologists Find 
Much of Interest in European Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS — Flour milling 
plants in Scandinavia and in Switzer- 
land have many mechanical features 
that could well be adapted to use in 
milling plants in the U.S., Paige Leh- 
man, vice president, production, and 
John P. Snyder, general superintend- 
ent of the flour milling division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., agree. The two 
men returned recently from a 
month’s inspection trip of mills in 
Scandinavia, England and continental 
Europe. 

The suction and conveying systems 
employed in the more modern mills 
visited by the two _ technologists 
were, in many ways, superior to those 
in common use in mills in this coun- 
try, they said. 

They attributed the cleanliness of 
the Scandinavian and Swiss mills to 
three factors—the more effective air 
systems used, the fact that the mill- 
ing machines do not operate at what 
millers in this country would regard 
as “capacity loads,” and, third, the 
wheat as received at the mill is much 
cleaner than is milling wheat as re- 
ceived by mills in the U.S. 

While in Switzerland Messrs. Leh- 
man and Snyder had opportunity to 
study the use of pneumatic convey- 
ing systems and vibratory or oscillat- 
ing: conveyors. While the installation 
and operating costs of the pneumatic 
systems. exceed those. of the conven- 
tional elevator and screw conveyor 
systems, the two men agreéd that the 
pneumatic system had many advan- 
tages from the standpoint of..sanita- 
tion control, and said-that theizcom- 


pany would devote considerable in- 
vestigation to the use of the air sys- 
tem. 

Both men stated that they had 
learned much from their inspection 
trip and commented that it would be 
to the advantage of flour mill machin- 
ery designers and flour mill engineers 
of this country to make similar tours, 
implying that in many respects, the 
European engineers had shown lead- 
ership in these fields. 

Europeans, they found, recognize 
the logic and fairness of the recovery 
plan suggested by Gen. George C. 
Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State. 
The Europeans realize they cannot 
continue to expect the U.S. to pour 
relief funds: and foodstuffs into Eu- 
rope and that the salvation of the 
countries economically lies in their 
own ability to bring about the nec- 
essary readjustments. All of the 
countries, Mr. Lehman said, appar- 
ently are “scared to death” of Rus- 
sia and are hopeful that the US. 
foreign policy with respect to the 
Soviet Union will continue to be firm. 

The milling industry in Great Brit- 
ain fears that it may be next in line 
for nationalization by the Labor gov- 
ernment now in power in that coun- 
try, Mr. Lehman said. 

——=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 


Following ts the rye flour output-report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
“points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


June July July July 
5 12 9 
29,077 . 22,576. 23,027 © 8408 





Five mils ... 
*Four mills. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Strong buying interest con- 
tinues from the baking. industry, and south- 
western mills sold liberally in the past 
week, booking several million sacks. A few 
chains covered their requirements for some 
time in advance. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 309% of capacity, the biggest 
week for a long time. In the previous 
week the sales average was 200% and a 
year ago bookings were around 85%. Last 
week’s total included only around 2% of 
capacity sold to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and in commercial 
export channels. 

Round-lot sales to larger chain bakers 
were the principal feature of the market. 
Half a dozen of the bigger companies 
bought flour in the largest quantities for 
some time on different days last week. 
One purchased through December with car- 
rying charges applying after 120 days, while 
others took supplies through October. Some 
of the larger groups still have not fully 
covered their needs for 120 -days, it is 
believed, although all but one or two 
have bought some forward flour recently. 
Altogether it is likely that between three 
and four million sacks were taken by 
bigger buyers recently. 

Medium-sized bakers also were active in 
the market, but the range of their pur- 
chases showed greater variation than among 
the larger companies. The bulk of the busi- 
ness done with this group was for 45 to 
60 days. Some covered for a longer period, 
but this was balanced by others who have 
not yet bought anything beyond current 
requirements. 

Millers generally believe there is still 
a large volume of flour booking to be 
done by the baking industry, despite the 
good sales volume of the past two weeks, 
because of the extremely low state of 
bakery flour stocks at the beginning of 
the crop year. 

Since the rush of booking of advertised 
brands on the price upswing 10 days ago, 
family business has been rather slow. Larg- 
er mills sold: liberally in the second week 
in July and covered most of their trade 
for 75 to 150 days. Hence little new busi- 
ness is expected from this group for a 
while. Some southern jobbers also took 
on substantial amounts recently. However, 
the majority of family flour jobbers have 
not booked far ahead from most mills and 
are staying fairly close to shore. 

Export trade is generally light, with 
most allocations for July-August exhausted 
and the PMA out of the flour market tem- 
porarily. Some sales to Netherlands East 
Indies, Portugal, Poland and Switzerland 
comprised the main market activity last 
week. The industry was looking forward 
to announcement of September export al- 
locations, which have been delayed. 

Clears were weak and buying interest 
was light generally. Some large scale in- 
terest, presumably for export in comnnec- 
tion with 80% flour sales, was reported 





early last week, but this soon faded. 
Offerings were moderate, however, with 
few round lots of hard wheat clears 


available and only occasional soft wheat 
offerings in -large lots. 

Flour production continued at a _ fast 
pace, mills in Kansas City running at ab- 
solute capacity last-week on a seven-day 
basis. Output a year ago was on a little 
less than a six-day run. 

Following wheat declines and strong mill- 
feed markets, flour prices were off 10@30¢ 
during the week. Quotations July 19, Kan- 
sas City, carlots, sacked: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.50@5.60, standard 
patent $5.45@5.50, straight grade $5.30@ 
5.45, established brands of family flour 
$5.80@6.25, family patents $5.60@5.80, first 
clears $4.60@4.65, second clears $4.50@4.55, 
high ash clears $4.30@4.40; soft wheat 
short patents $6.10@6.25, straight $5.35@ 
5.45, cake flours $6.30@6.45, export straight 
$5.70@6.10. 

Nine mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 12 fair, 1 quiet, 1 slow, none dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 130% compared with 200% a 
week ago and 81% a year ago. Most of 
the sales were in the domestic class al- 
though there were some exports to Puerto 
Rico. Of the domestic bookings, bakers 
took 70% and the family trade 30%. Op- 
erations averaged 89%, compared with 93% 
the previous week and 90% a. year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 15¢ lower. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. 
cottons July 19: carlots, family short patent 
$5.70@6.90, standard $5.55@6.70; carlots, 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.67@5.77, 
standard patent $5.62@5.72, straight grade 
$5.57@5.67. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Denver: Reflecting the trend of the wheat 
market, flour prices increased last week. 
Demand remained good and supplies are 
adequate. Greatest buying continues to 
come from domestic quarters. Quotations 
July 18; bakers $6.35, family $6.50. 


Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 
last week was reduced to six days because 
of a mechanical failure in one mill. Do- 
No export 


mestic sales averaged 200%. 


sales were reported. Shipping directions 
were heavy. Wheat received at Wichita last 
week approximated 6 million bushels and 
is higher in test weight than earlier ship- 
ments. Receipts are limited by the short- 
age of boxcars. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, July 19, 100-lb. cottons, carlots: fam- 
ily flour $6.10, bakers short patent $5.55. 
Prices quoted reflect a decrease of 40@45¢ 
under those prevailing one week ago. 

Hutchinson: Demand for flour was good 
the past week and sales were heavy. Book- 
ings again were mostly to bakers, with 
some improvement in the family trade. 
Shipping directions were sufficient to main- 
tain full time operations. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, July 19, 100-lb. cottons: family 
flour short patent $5.60@5.65; bakers stand- 
ard patent $5.35@5.40; bakers short patent 
$5.45 @5.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour has been good 
with bookings quite substantial. Prices are 
about unchanged from last week. Shipping 
directions continue to arrive in satisfac- 
tory volume. 

Texas: Business slowed down materially 
last week compared to the exceptional rush 
of the previous week. Sales were appar- 
ently only 50 to 60% of capacity, mainly 
domestic, both family and bakers flour; 
export business amounted to but little. 
Operations continue at full attainable ca- 
pacity, 100 to 110% of capacity. Prices are 
practically unchanged. Quotations July 19: 
family flour, extra high patent $6.50, high 
patent $5.75; standard bakers, plain $5.85@ 


6; clears nominally $5.30@5.50, delivered 
TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: With spring wheat flours 


commanding a premium of $1@1.25 sack 
over hard winters, sales of the former 
have slowed up. The buyers who did not 
get in on the break two weeks ago are 
still waiting to cover, and are not at all 
friendly toward present asking prices. They 
feel that when new spring wheat begins 
moving to market, lower levels will rule 
and the present abnormally high premiums 
asked for spot spring wheat will disappear. 

Good milling grades of old wheat, how- 
ever, are getting very scarce. Even ordi- 
nary 12% protein is bringing 23@30¢ bu. 
over the September future, and 15 and 16% 
protein 37@43¢ more. Offerings are not 
heavy and meet ready sale at top levels. 

Flour buying was scattered the past 
week, with no large trades reported. Total 
bookings by spring wheat mills represent- 
ed about 99% of capacity, compared with 
150% a week earlier and 132% a year ago. 

The larger mills are holding their prices 
reasonably firm, but some of the smaller 
country mills are reported to be shading 
quotations somewhat. A few are going 
out now with new crop quotations, Sep- 
tember shipment, at 75@80¢ sack under 
spot. Thus far no business of consequence 
is reported. 

The export market is very quiet, though 
September allocations are expected to be 
announced this week. Poland is said to 
have filled its, needs, but Norway is still 
in the market. Switzerland bought a little 
flour the past week and Cuba would buy 
some for August shipment, but mills here 
are fairly well sold up. 

Shipping directions are more than plenti- 
ful. Mills are running as near maximum 
capacity as possible, but still are behind 
on shipments. 

Quotations July 21: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.75, short patent $6.85, high giuten 
$7.30, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.80@6.85, first clear $6.40, second 
clear $6.15@6.20, whole wheat $6.75, all 
prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business for the past week showed a great 
improvement over that of the previous 
week. Buyers seemed to be more anxious 
to place business. Shipping directions were 
exceptionally good. Family trade has been 
steadily increasing, with the pickup large- 
ly in immediate shipment bookings. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business continued quite 
active until the latter part of last week, 
when interest fell off. Before that there 
had been numerous sales and more interest. 
Bookings, however, continued chiefly in one, 
two- and three-car lots for replacement 
purposes, but there also were some book- 
ings of round lots. Family flour continues 
quite active and good sales are being made. 
Quotations, July 19: spring top patent $6.70 
@7.05, standard patent $6.60@6.95, first 
clear $5.90@6.55, family flour $7.10@7.15; 
hard winter short patent $5.69@6.00, 95% 
patent $5.59@5.90, first clear $5.40; soft 
winter short patent $6.50@6.85, standard 
patent $5.87@6.60, first clear $5.05@5.80. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a very heavy 
demand from the domestic trade the early 
part of the week. However, there was a 
sharp let-up in buying after the first rush. 
Large bakers and chain stores bought 
freely. Large and small independent bakers 
were hardly as aggressive as chains in 
bookings. Many of the bakers were forced 
in, due to lack of reserves. Clears are only 
in fair demand with offerings a trifle freer. 
Export bookings are rather light. The 
Production and Marketing Administration 
is having difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies of 80% extraction flour and has 
bought little in the past few days. Jobbers 
say the small bakers continue to resist pre- 


vailing prices and are only buying for near- 
by requirements. The larger bakers have 
booked up to 120 days. Prices are 50¢ sack 
higher on patents and clears. 

Central states mills report a very good 
demand from the large bakers and family 
trade. The smaller bakers are still hesitant 
in making bookings, taking ‘care of their 
near-by wants only. Prices are 40@50¢ 
higher. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 19, in 100 Ib. 
cottons: hard winter standard patent $6.15, 
short patent $6.25, family patent $7.10, high 
protein clears $5.75, low protein $5.65; soft 
winter bakery cake $6.65@6.95, all-purpose 
$6.25, family patent $7.55, straight $6.75, 
clears $6.45; spring short patent $7.20, 
standard $7.15, straight $7.05, high protein 
clears $6.75, low protein $6.65. 

Toledo: There has been some indication 
of the potential buying reserve in flour re- 
quirements, but it was checked somewhat 
by the sudden advance in all Chicago wheat 
futures July 10 and 11. Everybody was 
looking for lower prices as the impact 
of the new crop was registered in spite of 
sustaining influences—such as exhaustion of 
wheat and flour stock, export requirements 
and government buying, together with a 
loan basis of $2.05 Chicago and 7¢ allowed 
for storage. Many still think prices will 
work lower if given. a fair chance. Con- 
tinued rains have interfered with the har- 
vest in central states, and there has been 
no movement. New soft wheat may not 
be available for another week to 10 days. 
Even where wheat is ready to cut farmers 
cannot get into the fields because they are 
too wet. <A few fields here and there 
have been cut. What is needed is a week 
or two of dry sunny weather to dry out 
the wheat and put it in condition for cut- 
ting. Meantime, business is suspended, 
with millers bidding but not getting many 
acceptances and not in a position to quote 
and sell flour freely. The pent-up buying 
power is there ready to break through 
barriers, at least to the extent of tenta- 
tive purchases. A buying wave could easily 
set in if conditions are right. The To- 
ledo bid, 30¢ rate points to New York, 
for No. 2 red had worked down to $2.30% 
@2.31% July 18, and 2¢ up for white 
wheat, as compared with $2.37@2.38 a week 
earlier. 

Cleveland: Flour jobbers the past week 
enjoyed a brisk business on account of in- 
ventories diminishing to the extent that 
small bakers were forced to _ replenish 
stocks. This will, no doubt, continue until 
the latter part of August or the middle of 
September, when prices, according to pres- 
ent offers, will be from 50@80¢ sack less. 
Some mills are offering flour at the above 
discount for the latter part of August and 
September shipment. 

The larger bakers have bought some 
Kansas flour to carry them through Sep- 
tember. Jobbers have made some pur- 
chases of old flour to replenish their Stocks 
along with some new crop Kansas flour, 
in order to give bakers an opportunity to 
do some blending. 

Business with both large and small bak- 
ers, generally speaking, has fallen off con- 
siderably. Their inventories are extremely 
low, which causes more interest in flour 
at present than has been experienced in 
some time. 

Shortening declined 2¢ lb. last week and 
prices on all grades of flour, with the 
exception of high gluten, are approximately 
30¢ sack less. 

Demand for family flour continues ac- 
tive, despite the warm weather. 

Quotations July 19: spring family $7.50, 
high gluten $7.45, standard patent $6.90, 
first clear $6.50; hard winter family $6.40, 
standard patent $5.70, first clear $5.40; 
soft winter family $7, short patent $6.40, 
straight $5.70, first clear $5.50. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The flour market is somewhat 
erratic, having risen early last week and 
receded later after the withdrawal of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. from the wheat 
market. There are signs that the tempo 
of buying is picking up gradually and a 
heavy volume is expected to develop when 
buyers are satisfied that the peak move- 
ment of the new crop is at hand. Spring 
clears are searce and prices are holding 
firm. 

Quotations July 19, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35, high gluten $7.55, standard 
$7, first clears $6.50; hard winter family 
$7.35, high gluten $7.55, standard $7, first 
clears $6.40; soft winter short patent $5.75, 
straight $5.60, first clears $5.05. 


New York: The current feature of the 
flour market has been buying by four 
chain bakers for coverage during August, 
September and in some cases into October. 
Others have followed in a more limited 
way down to the jobbing trade which 
sells the very small baker, whose pur- 
chases have been on the hand-to-mouth 
basis. Only about 20% of the buying has 
been of springs, the remainder going to 
the Southwest, where prices on large bulk 
business average $5.55@5.75, cottons. 

Cake flour buying showed a slight pickup, 
with minor chain buying and _ scattered 
general interest. 

Trade in this area is seriously affected 
by the shutdown of two Buffalo plants. 
The short haul from that market to New 
York has led many to depend on it for 
quick replenishment and should the strike 
spread so that all shipments from Buf- 
falo are halted the low level of stocks 
in some channels might be uncomfortable. 

Export activity has been comparatively 
light, with South Africa buying some flour 
and small sales to Portugal reported. 

Quotations July 19: spring standard pat- 
ents $6.90@7.20, high glutens $7.45@7.80, 
clears $6.60@6.90; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6@6.25, standard patents $5.90@6.10; 
eastern soft wheat flour $6.15@6.35, high 
ratio cake $7.15@7.35. 

Initial offerings by some mills of new 





crop spring wheat flour for shipment after 
Sept. 1 came early this week, with high 
gluten at approximately $1 sack and Stand. 
ard at around 60¢ to 75¢ sack lower than 
old crop prompt shipment quotations, In. 
quiries from some large bakers for oq 
and new crop flours were reported. 

Boston: Spring types of flour are 25@30¢ 
higher in the Boston market, while hara 
winters are 5@10¢ higher. The demand has 
dwindied considerably, particularly for 
spring types. The recent buying splurge 
appeared to satisfy inventory requirements 
in many instances through August and Sep- 
tember. Hard winters are slightly more ac. 
tive, with the inquiry confined in most 
cases to the larger baking untis. Smal) 
bakers continued to operate in a carefy) 
manner, with some reporting that their 
business is substantially below norma! and 
directly the result of consumer resistance, 

It is felt in some circles that trading wil] 
be more or less light until the spring crop 
starts moving, and that this factor wil] 
force price declines in the Southwest. which 
might encourage inventory replacements, 

Quotations July 19: spring short patents 
$7.15@7.45, standards $7.05@7.35, high glu. 
ten $7.55@7.75, first clears $6.70@6.90: hard 
winter short patents $6.05@6.25, sta dards 
$6.00@6.15, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.14@ 
6.30; east soft wheat flour $6.25@6.55: high 
ratio $7.40@7.60; family flour $7.55@7.65. 

Philadelphia: Flour prices in this market 
have been giving a good account of them- 
selves in the face of some recent erratic 
trend in grain futures markets. An iunder- 
lying steadiness in manifesting itself to the 
extent that the general run of quotations is 
unchanged to 45¢ higher than the prevailing 
levels of a week ago. The only deciine in 
the list is a 10¢ downward revision ‘1 soft 
winter standard. 

Once again the behavior of prices has 
been highlighted by the substanti dis- 
counts obtainable in southwestern flows, al- 
though the spread displays indications of 
narrowing itself. 

It was the southwestern mills which 
drew the bulk of the demand in veral 
periods of buying activity lately aii re- 
ports are reaching here that mills ‘1 that 
area are preetty well sold ahead. 

Purchasing has dried up the pa few 
days in view of the general uncertainty 
over the market, with the only orders be- 
ing booked reflecting a return of balors to 
their familiar hand-to-mouth policy 

Labor troubles at some Buffalo mi!ls are 
causing some concern among those who 
have allowed stocks to recede to point 
where continued operation often hin: es on 
prompt shipment from mills. It is felt that 
if the strike continues it may spread to 
other mills, with the result that the crow- 
ing tie-up would reduce the number of 
sources for flour. 

There was also a general uncertainty in 
the trade over the probable course «{ ac- 
tion by Commodity Credit Corp., which 
withdrew from the cash wheat marke! dur- 
ing the week. Some local observers ire of 
the opinion that CCC will reenter the pic- 





ture in the event of a sharp price decline. 

Of particular interest were reports that 
the government is considering a hike in its 
flour purchasing level. These were t):ought 
to be based on the difficulty of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration to get 
the commodity at present offering prices. 


Pending the release_of new allocitions, 
export trade is proceeding at a slow pace 
generally. However, Portugal has }ooked 
20,000 bags of 80% extraction flour |ocally 
at a reported price of $5.45 Philade!phia, 
shipment to be within 30. days. 

The only shipment of flour throug) the 
local port the past week was a rather 
large one. Amounting to 8,500 tons, it con- 
stituted a full cargo for the _ [iritish 
freighter Graigaur as it sailed for Fal- 
mouth, 

Quotations July 19: spring family $7.50@ 
7.70, high gluten $7.95@8.05, short patent 
$7.55@7.65, standard $7.45@7.55, first clear 
$6.75@6.90, hard winter short patent $'.25@ 
6.35, standard $6.15@6.25; soft winter $6.35 
@6.55. 


Pittsburgh: The local market is now 4is- 
playing indications that some buyers are 
ready to place larger flour orders. The 
past week some state institutions bought 
new crop fiour at $5.86 in cottons for 


standard patent. One mill represen! «tive 
sold 10 cars of new crop at a sliichtly 
higher figure for August and Sept«iber 


delivery to a large baker of this terrtory. 
The orders for old crop spring wheat 
flour are largely fill-ins and, while vo ume 
of orders is higher, the amounts of ‘hese 


orders are not large. It is now believed 
by flour salesmen here that the wer 
prices for which various large and nall 
flour buyers are waiting will not com, 45 


foreign orders have increased. How ‘ver, 
a cautious attitude still is being disp!.yed 
by flour buyers toward new crop our 
prices, notwithstanding more buying of »oth 
fill-in amounts of old crop flour and uch 
larger buying of new crop flour durin: the 
past week. The teamsters’ strike is still 
on and prompt deliveries are specific: on 
fill-in flour orders. Baking business +till 
lags, but larger sales of family patent ‘:di- 
cate that home baking is increasing. 

Quotations July 19, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $5.86@5.95, “e- 
dium patent $5.91@6, short patent $5.5@ 
6.05; spring wheat $6.75@7.16, medium 
patent $6.80@7.21, short patent $6.85@°.°6; 
first clear $6.55@6.61; high gluten $7..5@ 
7.76; family flour, advertised brands $°.!1 
@7.51, other brands $7.15@7.31; cake «nd 
pastry flour $6.05 @7.85. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales decreased ©°!- 
siderably during the past week, with (e 
trade showing definite reluctance to *l- 
low the continued upturn in prices. o- 
ward the end of the week a price reces*'0" 
set in, but even those lower prices did not 
bring out any appreciable amount of bus!- 
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ness. Most sales were confined to immedi- 

6 and nearby delivery. In a few in- 
stances buyers booked through September, 
with southwestern hard wheat flours in 
pest demand from baking and jobbing 
trades. Practically no business was con- 
gummated on northern spring wheat flours, 
since the differential on this type ranges 
from $1@1.25 sack over comparable grades 
of southwestern flours. A slow demand 
continues on midwestern and Pacific Coast 
soft wheat flours. The trade using these 
fours in greatest volume is only purchas- 
ing for immediate requirements, since. pro- 
duction of cakes, cookies and crackers is 
considerably lower than during the win- 
ter months. Some improvement was noted 
on export sales to European countries and 
in some instances the entire August quotas 
of these countries were purchased at ex- 
ceedingly competitive prices. The _ total 
sales were, not classified as large. South 
American countries continue to inquire for 
four, although the amount worked on the 
licenses granted was considerably less than 
the amount inquired for. 

Quotations July 19, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.75@5.90, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear 
$5.35@5.50; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.35, standard $7.10@7.25, first 
clear $6.75@7, high gluten $7.30@7.50; soft 
wheat short patent $6.30@6.40, straight 
$5.70@5.90, first clear $5.30@5.50, high ratio 
cake $6.50@6.75; Pacific Coast cake $7@ 
7.20, pastry $6.10@6.20. All above prices 
are new crop flours with the exception 
of northern spring wheat flours and are 
based on all-rail rates. . Barge shipments 
from Minneapolis on spring wheat flour. 
are 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: New flour business is not rush- 
ing but sales are being made steadily here 
and throughout this territory. Although 
mostly to cover immediate needs, some 30- 
to 60-day bookings have been placed. Price 
competition is growing and numerous mills 
are offering and selling under the market 
which is not considered a healthy condition. 

Bakers continue to do some buying, tak- 
ing a little here and there. It is believed 
that a good break in the market would 
cause them to book heavily, all of which 
keeps mill representatives busy keeping up 
with inquiries. Some bakery flour sold here 
during the week at around 20¢ under the 
market and several mills were offering flour 
at far below normal quotations. For ex- 
ample, after the July 15 advance in the 
market, standard patent was offered around 
$5.45@5.55, bulk. 

Practically all wholesale family flour 
dealers are coming through with orders. 
Some are taking on three to five cars, but 
generally the limit is one or two. Book- 
ings are taking care of August and some 
through September. Mills, however, are re- 
ported not anxious to take on bookings at 
present. Many jobbers continue to describe 
themselves as ‘dizzy’? and want mill rep- 
resentatives to actually tell them what to 
do. Shipping directions from the whole- 
sale trade are pretty good, indicating an 
increase in consumer demand. 

Blenders are buying regularly, but show 
very little interest in booking. They report 
their outgo as fair and still feel the best 
policy is to continue to take care of prompt 
or 30-day requirements, 

Prices took on a stronger tone generally. 
Spring flour moved up 35¢, clears 20¢. 
Southwestern patents advanced 20@25¢. 
Oake flour advanced 15¢, but pastry flour 
showed omly a 5¢ increase. Soft wheat fam- 
ily flour held unchanged, but hard wheat 
flour advanced 30¢. 

Quotations July 19: spring high gluten 
$7.80@8.35, short patent $7.75@8.25, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.75, first clear $6.70@7; 
hard winter standard patent $5.96@6.30, 
short patent $6.16@6.45, first clear $5.50@ 
6.20; hard winter family $6.55@7.50; sofi 
wheat family $6.60@7.50; soft wheat cut- 
off $5.90, soft wheat first clear $5.50@6.25, 
cake flour, extra fancy, $7.55@7.90, pastry 
flour $6.40@6.75; self-rising flour 12@13¢ 


Sack over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Production remains at a high 
level and is ‘assured to all mills in this 


area for the next 60 days on the basis 
of existing contracts with the army and 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, both of which are taking delivery 
Steadily for export. Domestic business re- 
Mains strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with both bakers and wholesalers picking 
Up supplies as needed, and no more. One 
local miller pointed out that from June 1 
last year to June 1 this year, the price 
of flour has doubled, and at the same 
time bread has only gone up about 2¢ lb. 

or has also increased baking costs over 
& year ago and the bakers are caught 

& squeeze. It is expected that bread 
Prices locally will advance almost any 
time, but there is serious doubt that prices 
can be increased sufficiently to cover all 
of the cost increases over a year ago. 
Flour prices have remained fairly steady, 
fluctuating slightly in keeping with the 
wheat market, but not moving very far 
in either direction. Family patent $7.50, 
bluestem $6.63, bakery $7.26, pastry $5.85. 


Portland: Bookings of slightly over 40,- 
000 sacks of export straights for August 
@livery have provided mills with more 
business to keep them busy for a while, 
but domestic: trade is showing no improve- 
Ment. Soft wheat flour buyers-.are tak- 

on a fair volume, but the bakery 
trade is not anxious to buy ahead in view 
of the high priced wheat, with 16% protein 
Stain selling at over $3 bu. Mills are not 
eicouraging purchases of the high protein 
flours for that reason and buying is still 
om a hand-to-mouth basis. Mill operations 
&fe down slightly this month as some of 
the mills are taking advantage of the 
Quiet spell to overhaul equipment. 

Hard wheat flours were 14@16¢ 
higher last week, with the soft 
flours declining 10@20¢. 


sack 
wheat 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations July 19: high gluten $7.53, 
all Montana $7.38, hard wheat clears $7.01, 
bluestem bakers $6.60@6.70, cake $6.60, 
pastry $5.95, whole wheat 100% $6.65, 
graham $6.35, cracked wheat $6.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Most mills will be 
closed down during latter part of July for 
holidays and needed repairs. Mills are 
booked to the end of September for ship- 
ment to U. K. and other countries. The 
limitation order still curtails domestic mar- 
ket. Mills have no surplus for new ac- 
counts although inquiries continue to be 
received from overseas. 

Quotations July 19: ceilings, top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl., sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U. K., govern- 
ment regulation flour $12.28 per 280-lb. for 
shipment to end of September, Halifax or 
Saint John. 

Production of winter wheat flour is at a 
standstill until the new crop is harvested. 
Quotations July 19: standard grades for 
domestic use $5.70 bbl. second-hand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; no export permits 
being considered by Canadian Wheat Board 
at present time. 

No offerings of winter wheat. Quotations, 
July 19: $1.41@1.43 bu., shipping points in 
Ontario, according to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled] roughly 520,000 
bbl., with the United Kingdom the big- 
gest purchaser. The total included only 
slightly more than 33,000 bbl. for destina- 
tions other than the United Kingdom. Do- 
mestic trade remains good, and mills are 
operating to capacity on both export and 
domestie orders. Mills are now booking 
export orders up to the end of Septem- 
ber. Quotations July 19: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $5.30, cot- 
tons; second patents $4.80; second patents 
to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: 
crop year and the current short position of 
wheat in Canada has reduced mill offer- 
ings of flour to export very considerably 
lately, with the result that practically no 
export business has been confirmed here. 

The brightest spots in the overseas pic- 
ture as far as this port is concerned are 
now Central and South America, which 
have been asking for Canadian offers very 
freely, and it is expected that some sub- 
stantial business will be handled in the 
next few months. There is also some lim- 
ited demand from the Mediterranean and 
Scandinavian countries, but the Far East 
is definitely out of the current market. 

In the domestic field, mills still are lim- 
iting sales to 105% of their 1945 grind, and 
the result is some shortage of supplies al- 
though the demand is seasonably lower. 
Store sales are extremely slow. Cake and 
pastry flour supplies are very short, and no 
relief is expected until the new Ontario 
crop is harvested in September. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations July 19, 98’s cottons; 
first patents $5.40; bakers patents $5; vita- 
min B $4.90. Soft wheat flour is unchanged 
to the trade at $8.25. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Seasonal slackening of 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cot- 
tons; oatmeal, in 98-lb. jutes, $4.70, f.o.p. 
Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand is seasonal with sales 
small. Supplies are moderate and quite 
sufficient to take care of demand at this 
season of the year. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $3.95 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 25% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7 on July 21; 20-0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for July 12 and July 19 at 
Kansas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 








BRAN— July 12 July 19 
DO eccienns $....@*52.50 $61.50@ 62.50 
AUBUM 2.00. «++-@*51.50 ....@t57.50 
September --@*50.00 ....@t52.00 
October ...... --@*50.00 +++ @F51.00 
November --@*50.00 51.25@ 51.50 
December .... -@*50.50 51.25@ 51.50 

SHORTS— 

a Tree $....@t68.50 $70.00@ 71.00 
SE «+++ @*62.50 ....@t66.00 
September --@*58.00 ....@t61.00 
ree --@*55.50 ....@t57.50 
November --@ 55.00 56.00@ 57.00 
December ery ..+-@*54.00 55.00@ 56.50 
Sales (tons) .. 600 1,440 
tSale. *Bid. 

Fl a ww test. Shi +, and ae. L 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending July 5, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
17 


Minneapolis 20 72 51 460 476 

Duluth ...... oe 35 14 78 314 
Week ending July 12: 

Minneapolis 37 126 17 53 419 355 

Duluth ...... a's 4 55 44 23 «272 


39 










SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 











Approach at the end of the 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring family 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


short 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


famil 
high 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Spring first cl 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 


Soft 
Soft 


Soft winter straight ........... 
Soft winter first clear ......... 
Rye flour, white .....csssceseee 
Rye flour, GOP ......scccisncese 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 
Seattle 
Family patent ...... $...@7.50 
) SS @6.63 
Bakery grades ...... @7.26 
FE > Wada bere cree @5.85 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


top patent 
high gluten 


standard . 
straight . 
first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter high gluten 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
white 


standard 


ear 


Chicago Mpls. 
$7.10@7.15 $6.80@6.85 
6.70@7.0 wie es 
ere aN - ++ @7.30 
7) ee «+ »@6.85 
6.60@6.95 -@6.75 
5.90@6.55 --@6.40 
aid Eg oe ee 
ee Sen, ea 
5.69@6.00 ...@... 
5.59@5.90 ...@... 
-»-@5.40 ey; Sere 
6.50@6.85 ...@... 
5.87@6.60 a Sat 
5.05@5.80 ... oon 
7.90@8.30 7.85@7.95 
4.90@7.10 6.85@6.95 
5.75@5.85 5.60@5.65 
New York Phila. 
*$...@... $7.50@7.70 
7.45@7.80 7.95@8.05 
pare --- 7.55@7.65 
6.90@7.20 7.45@7.55 
6.60@6.90 6.75 @6.90 
6.00@6.25 6.25@6.35 
5.90@6.10 6.15@6.25 
en Th ve. eee 
6.15@6.35 6.35@6.55 
ae we ae eer 
SS ee 00s @... 
8.25@8.70 8.65@8.85 
OF sor oc 
ee OE1T ose... 


8. Francisco 
a 
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Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
Bic. Bi pe oH. HT. SS 
= I ee ee ee Ee 
--@.. <i ee «+ + @7.55 
- He ve 6 Ose ...@. 
@7.15 ...@7.00 
: ee @7.05 a aie 
Te ek @6.75 --@6.50 
5.80@ 6.25 @7.10 --@7.35 
Tt Pee @... -» @7.55 
5.50@5.60 @6.25 oi Gies 
5.45 @5.50 @6.15 --@7.00 
4.60@4.65 @5.75 --@6.40 
a ee «++ @7.55 @.. 
6.10@6.25 6.65@6.95 @5.75 
a wae a ae me 
5.35@5.45 --@6.75 @5.60 
066 eee --@6.45 @5.05 
-@. --@8.15 @8.35 
-@. --@6.14 -» @6.35 
-@. -+-@6.3 -»-@6.01 
Boston Cleveland Atlant 
FF ee Sf Pa ee 
7.55 @7.75 --@7.45 7.80@8.35 
7.15 @7.45 @... 17.75@8.25 
7.05 @7.35 @6.90 7.50@7.75 
6.70@6.90 @6.50 6.75@7.00 
ee eer @6.40 6.55@7.50 
6.05 @6.25 @.. 6.16 @6.45 
6.00@6.15 @5.70 5.96@6.30 
Re APT @5.40 5.50@6.20 
7.55 @7.65 @7.00 6.60@7.50 
eS ever @6.40 ...@... 

MD a:b -@5.70 a ee 
ee -..-@5.50 5.50@6.25 
-.-@... %7.90@8.25 8.75@8.85 
ey Pee ---@... 5.75@6.85 
eee re ee one @ . 


Spring top patent{.. 
Spring second patent{ 
Spring first clear] 


Spring exports§ . 


Ontario soft winterst 


Ontario exports$ 































Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@5.05 $...@5.30 
~.-@4.40 ...@4.60 
+++ @3.30 es 

+++ @12.28 
+++ @5.70 


eee 
seer eee 


YY) 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Kansas City 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran 


Soft winter b 


ran 


Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran 


Soft winter b 


ran 


Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Chicago 


74.00@ 75.80 


Minneapolis 
$65.00@66.00 $62.50@63.00 


72.00 @73.00 


62.50@ 63.00 


Ter ETT 

oh oe08 0° 73.00 @74.00 71.00@71.50 

«++ +@T77.00 76.00 @77.00 ee arr 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 

$67.50@68.00 $71.00@72.00 $....@73.00 

72.50@ 78.00 8$2.00@ 83.00 «+ +-@79.00 

.. 78.00@78.50 or? ee 9a ew bar sie 

79.00 @79.50 84.00 @85.00 ore. sey 
Spring bran Shorts 

56 eases wee $....@30.25 $....@31.25 

Pape ee oes @29.25 «+++ @30.25 
























St. Louis Ft. Worth 
64.00@64.50 67.00 @68.00 
74.25 @74.75 -+++@77.00 
Cleveland Atlanta 
$....@70.00 $....@.... 
ccoe@ oeee 71.00@ 71.50 
«+++» @80.00 ee Meee 
«++-@81.00 80.00 @81.50 
Middlings 

eee + @34.25 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 











Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


Pp ae! Sree 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 















WHEAT 

r Mi polis ce Chicag . e—Kansas City—. 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec May July Sept. Dec. 
oe ae 233% 228% 235% 231% 231 228 222% 223 222% 
-.. 259% 236 231 239 234% 234 230% 225% 227% 226% 
--. 264% 238 233 241% 237% 235% 233% 227% 227% 227% 
--- 260% 233 228% 236% 232% 231% =$%228% 223% 223% 223% 

--. 268% 232% 227 233% 230% 229% 226% 221% 222% #=:220 
on 6 ee 235 230 237% 234% 232% 231% 223% 224% 224% 

7-BARLEY— -—CORN—, -————RYE + _— OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mpls. Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May July Sept. July Oct, Sept. July Sept. July. Sept. 
148 ooee 215% 205% 361 260 254 102 95% 100 90% 
148 220 210 361 267% 252 101% 96 99% 91% 
148 217% 206% 363% 270 255 101% 94% 99% 90% 

148 212% 201% 361% 272% 250 99% 92% 97% 88 
148 212% 202 360 279 252 99% 92 97% 87% 
148 216% 206 360% 278% 249 100% 93% 99% 88% 







































UNITED STATES VISIBLE 


GRAIN SUPPLY 











Visible supply of grain in the United States, 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 5, and corresponding date of 


a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


as 


compiled by the secretary of the 






























r—Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oats——, -—-Rye—, 7-Barley— 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

597 2,323 1,864 339 5 360 59 25 115 126 

12 11 32 Pe oe a ee ae ne ee 

78 465 208 107 888 27 15 182 234 

278 541 es 2 + ¥: 93 ‘a oe re 

587 641 1,206 4,471 406 236 76 103 324 106 

1,667 5,619 4 hie 582 217 = Ae 270 135 

ere 5,337 11,092 78 51 1,143 579 18 11 
2,560 89 1 178 16 we eo. és» 

3,966 65,733 we ee i ~ os o6 

cabs 235 258 641 1,761 91 51 96 «s ee ee 
eet 4,556 9,369 381 781 40 21 13 3 120 106 
ia é 116 189 63 2 ar -. 1,359 1,434 

603 1,333 236 371 78 164 184 40 1,908 978 

ganas 129 583 74 157 29 - os " oe '« 
12 13 24 11 3 3 1 ba ée 1 

267 912 943 1,355 30 76 2 10 49 3 

ae “2 621 283 - 3 i e 40 +. 

ue.dike 607 564 1,593 712 140 14 2 3 58 2 
.% 359 88 260 4 29 ce * ie 8 

467 1,289 1,090 298 158 102 “s" 26 21 

285 861,217 343 934 119 110 2 1 1 

4,267 6,015 ‘> 1 22 7 1 3 

ny PP os os 181 be 

26,510 49,228 9,543 12,268 3,796 2,016 448 186 4,660 3,169 





















WANT ADS 

















v Vv v 
Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2c per word, 50c mini- 

















mum. Display Want Ads $4 per. inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
v v v 
HELP WANTED 
| ¥ | 
JOURNEYMEN, MILLWRIGHTS WANT- 


ed. Phone or wire collect Pete Rea, 
Manager, Midland Feed Mills, Inc., Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 
sota 700-bbl. mill. Must be capable. Give 
full information as to experience, ability, 
age, etc., in first letter. Address 8786, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 

MILLER — SUPERINTENDENT OR AS- 
sistant. Twenty years’ experience. Can 
give good references and reasons for 
wanting to make change. Address 8725, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn, 

YOUNG MAN WITH FOUR YEARS’ MILL- 
ing experience in Canada is available for 
employment with large milling company 
under the guidance of competent head 
‘miller and cereal chemist. Address 8779, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — OFFICE POSITION WITH 
flour mill or grain company. College 
graduate, 27. Fundamental knowledge of 
milling business procedure. Practical 
milling experience background. Address 
8751, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Bea- 
ver St., New York 4, N. Y. 























MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MacMICHAEL VISCOSIMETER. 
Four to 12 unit protein equipment com- 
plete or in part. Address 8760, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — ALL OR PART OF USED 
machinery for flour mill with 300-bbl. 
capacity. Address 8759, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED —CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Vv 

ONE NEW, UNUSED, PRODUCER NO. 718 
Bread Wrapper Machine with %4 H.P. 
motor and sealing unit. Handles pack- 
age 18”x18”. Sale price $1,050, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. Ready Foods Canning 
Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















WANTED TO BUY 
¥ 


WANTED TO BUY USED SIMON OR 
Robinson Washer. Please state age, size, 
operating condition, price. Address 8781, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran is again the most ac- 
tive on the list, advancing $4.50@5 for the 
week, against $1@3-for the other grades. 
However, heavy feed is extremely scarce, 
and there is not enough trading in them 
to establish market values. A fairly large 
percentage of the current flour production 
of the large city mills is 80% extraction, 
for export, which means that less feed is 
being produced, particularly of the heavy 
grades. The Buffalo strike cut production 
there, throwing some mixed-car business 
this way. As a result, some companies are 
heavily oversold, and temporarily are not 
offering feed for any shipment. Inquiry 
is fairly brisk, with buyers showing more 
interest in deferred deliveries. There are 
no open quotations on feed for September- 
forward delivery, but mills intimate that 
bran for that delivery would be worth $55 
here and standard middlings around $60. 
Spot prices are: bran $62.50@63, standard 
midds. $72@73, flour midds. $73@74, red 
dog $76@77. 

Duluth: Demand is very good; the trend 
is higher and supply is light; pure bran 
$63.50, standard bran $62.50, standard midds. 
$73, rye midds. $55, red dog $76. 

Kansas City: The market at Kansas 
City continues strong on bran and steady 
on shorts. The firmness was caused in part 
by high prices of other proteins and coarse 
grains. Formula feed mixers who have 
been running on short inventories and are 
pressed for needs from time to time and 
a good mixed car trade have furnished 
a good demand for the offal. Offers are 
in a fair volume, but during the past week 
have been quickly absorbed. Quotations, 
July 21: bran $62.50@63, shorts $71@71.50. 


Oklahoma City: The feed market was ac- 
tive and closed from $1@5 higher, with 
the highest increase on bran. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $63.50@64.50, mill run 
$68.20@69.20, shorts $73@74. Mixed or pool 
ears $1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
strong, showing still another rise last week. 
Demand is very active for both bran and 
shorts. The supply of bran is scarce, but 
shorts are very scarce. Quotations: bran 
$63, shorts $73. 

Wichita: Millfeed prices continue to show 
great strength. Supplies are inadequate for 
immediate needs. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $61.50@62, shorts $71@71.50. 
These prices reflect an increase of $10.50 
@11 on bran and an increase of $7 on 
shorts over prices prevailing one week ago. 

Hutchinson: Demand again was good and 
prices throughout the week turned upward. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $61.50 
@62, shorts $71@71.50. 


Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
sharply higher. Supplies are very light. 

Quotations basis Kansas City: $61.50@62; 
gray shorts, $71.50@72. 

Fort Worth: Demand continues active 
enough to absorb the offerings in spite 
of the advance in prices. Quotations: 
carlots, bran $67@68, gray shorts $77; about 
$8 up on bran and $2@3 up on shorts 
compared to a week earlier. 

St. Louis: Demand is somewhat easier. 
Current month feeds are not so easy to 
pick .up, but otherwise offerings are equal 
to the demand. Bran $64@64.50, gray 
shorts $74.25@74.75. 

Toledo: Millfeeds are somewhat easier, 
with trouble experienced in selling produc- 
tion at current levels. In some cases the 
entire output is being taken by trucks 
with no carlot shipments. Minimum prices 
are around $62 ton for bran, $72 for mid- 
dlings, ‘30-day shipment. Millfeed is ex- 
pected to work lower when mills get 
grinding on new crop. 

Cleveland: Owing to the strike at the 
mills in Buffalo, feed prices advanced 
$4@5 ton on standard and flour middlings 
and $8 ton on bran. The demand is much 
greater than the supply. Truckers are 
in evidence, taking half of the local out- 
put, the balance being shipped out in 
carlots. Quotations: bran $70 ton, stand- 
ard midds. $80, flour midds. $81. 

Buffalo: The strike in two large Buffalo 
flour mills caused large feed manufac- 
turers to look elsewhere for supplies. Prices 
were bid up sharply from $6@12 ton, with 
bran advancing far more rapidly than 
shorts. Uncertainty as to how long the 
strike in the mills will continue is causing 
a strong market, especially for the bal- 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ance of July. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
jutes: bran $67.50@68, standard midds. 
$72.50@78, flour midds. $78@78.50, red dog 
$79@79.50. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations fluctuated in 
a wide range in the Boston market this 
week. Spring bran jumped $10.50 while 
middlings advanced $5.50. Inquiries are 
extremely light for prompt shipment and 
just about at a standstill for forward busi- 
ness. The demand is correspondingly slow, 
and the few sales reported during the week 
were for small lots and considered ex- 
tremely necessary to maintain operations 
as most users are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Philadelphia: Some dealers in this area 
report a steady day-to-day demand for 
moderate amounts of millfeed for prompt 
shipment, but others say their customers 
are unwilling to place commitments with 
prices at current levels. Continued strength 
in corn and a larger grind of 80% extrac- 
tion flour for export are factors in pre- 
serving the premium commanded by stand- 
ard middlings over bran. Bran $71@72, 
standard midds $82@83, red dog $84@85. 

Pittsburgh: The feed market made large 
advances last week. This was reflected 
in retarded buying with no interest shown 
except in supplies for prompt shipment. 
Bran $70.14@71.50, standard midds. $81.14 
@81.50, flour midds. $83.14@84, red dog 
$85.14@87.50, sacked, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

New Orleans: A continued strong trend 
prevails on both bran and shorts, with 
prices advancing $5@7.50 ton for wheat 
bran. Shorts are approximately $2 ton 
higher, with demand particularly evident 
for immediate and prompt shipment. Sales 
were limited, and most buyers purchased 
only for quick shipment and, in a few 
cases, for August. The general feeling 
in the trade is that millfeed prices are 
too high, and demand in this section has 
fallen off recently. There were occasion- 
al inquiries on millfeed for export, but 
little business materialized. Wheat bran, 
immediate shipment $68.75@69.50, July $67 
@68.25; shorts, immediate shipment $78@ 
79, -July $76.75 @77.50. 

Atlanta: Demand is fairly steady but for 
near-by needs only; supplies are ample. 
Quotations: wheat bran $71@71.50, gray 
shorts $80@81.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was very 
active last week, with considerable August 
and September business being transacted 
at $62, Seattle. Interior mills as well as 
local ones find heavy: demand for all the 
mill offal they can produce, and Cali- 
fornia interests are bidding on _ supplies 
for delivery the last quarter of this year 
at $65@67, delivered. Millers are taking 
as much of this California business as 
they care to put on the books at this 
time, and with a backlog on their pro- 
duction for the balance of the year, they 
are now predicting that the price will not 
sag appreciably, although it may go off 
$3 or $4. This, however, is problematical. 
The market is strong, $62 sacked, Seattle- 
Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $63, middlings $70. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained steady 
during the past week, and demand con- 
tinued to exceed supply. New crop wheat 
from Texas is being milled, and thresh- 
ing is under way in southern Utah and 
will start next week in Idaho. Mills will 
welcome new wheat as plants are booked 
through August. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $64, middlings $68, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $69, middlings 
$73; California prices: $69.50, middlings 
$73.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los 
Angeles price: $69.75, middlings $73.75. 


Winnipeg: There has been no s estion 
of any let-up in the demand for lfeeds 
for many months, and while sales in the 
three prairie provinces are unimportant, 
eastern Canada continues to take all avail- 
able supplies, apart from small lots worked 
from Alberta mills to British Columbia. 
The mill output, while holding near ca- 
pacity, is still short of domestic require- 
ments. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $29.25, shorts $30.25; Al- 
berta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand is season- 
ally easier with abundance of grass for 
stock and the off-season for poultry breed- 
ers. Supplies from western mills are com- 
ing in fairly well, and there has been evi- 
dence of some accumulations lately. Prices 
are firm. Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand continues to 
exceed supply despite record production. 
Quotations: ceilings, bran $30.25, shorts 
$31.25, midds. $34.25 net cash terms bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Little or no interest is dis- 
played with everyone waiting until the 
new crop begins .moving. Only two cars 
of old rye were received here last week, 
and the price is unchanged at about $3 bu. 
for top quality. The September future is 
about 50¢ less. Pure white rye flour for 
prompt shipment is held at $7.85@7.95, 
pure medium §7.55@7.65, pure dark $6.85@ 
6.95. Asking prices for new crop shipment 
are nominally 60@80¢ sack less. 


Portland: Pure dark ‘rye $7.14, Wiscon- 


‘sin white patent $10. 


Cleveland: Rye flour is being purchased 
very sparingly, with most bakers and job- 
bers endeavoring to stretch their inven- 
tories until new rye flour is available, which 
is being offered at approximately 90¢ sack 
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less than the present prices. Old rye 

declined last week and old rye dou. ie 
clined approximately 25¢ sack. Quotations: 
aad rye $7.90@8.25, medium rye 


Buffalo: Quotation, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
pa $8.35, medium rye $8.05, dark rye 


New York: Little interest in rye four 
was indicated, with only scattered smalj 
lots taken for quick delivery. Pure white 
patents $8.25@8.70. 


Atlanta: Demand is light, the trena is 
unchanged and supplies are ample. 

Quotations: rye, white $8.75@8.85; dark 
usually quoted $2@3 less. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 30¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are improved, 
Pure white $8.15, medium $7.85, dark $6.14 
rye meal $7.15. * ; 


Chicago: There has been practically no 
change in the rye flour market. Sales con- 
tinue light. White patent rye $7.90@8.30, 
medium $7.56@8.10, dark $4.90@7.10. 


Philadelphia: A slight decline in the price 
of rye flour in this market has had no 
noticeable effect on the overall picture, 
Dealings would be at an almost complete 
standstill were it not for modest amounts 
of the dark flour being purchased by bak- 
eries whose stocks neared the vanishing 
point. It is generally believed in the trade 
that dullness will continue until the new 
crop season. The quotation on rye white 
of $8.65@8.8— compares with $8.75@38.90 a 
week ago. 


Pittsburgh: Buying of rye flour is still a 
hand-to-mouth affair. Prices have not 
changed except for blended rye flour. Quo- 
tations, sacked, delivered, Pittsburgh: white 
rye $8.41@8.51, medium  $8.16@8.26, dark 
$7.41@7.51, blended $7.11. 








BIG MINOT, N. D., FIRE 
DESTROYS GRAIN HOUSE 


MINOT, N. D.—The Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Association grain ele- 
vator, a 70,000-bu. house, was de- 
stroyed by fire which swept a wide 
area of Minot July 21 following the 
explosion of a gasoline bulk station. 
The elevator, an account of the At- 
wood-Larson Co., Minneapolis, con- 
tained between 15,000 and 20,000 bu. 
grain. It was of wood and tin con- 
struction and was completely de- 
stroyed. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont... July 18, 1947 (000’'s 
omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 8,778 952 3,190 2,424 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,894 a6 212 lll 
Churchill ...... 996 - ¥e 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





PR 86 389 420 
BOGE. 2 v4.5 1:06 13,753 952 3,791 2,955 
Year ago ..... 8,673 516 5,736 4,068 


Receipts during week ending July 18: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,997 157 995 320 
‘s 57 4 








Pacific seaboard. 234 57 

Churchill ...... 953 e's ws ee 

Other terminals* 16 os 5 1 
POCA. v-60.6h oc 5,200 157 1,057 331 


Shipments during week ending July 18: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


EMD ve h6 ep enp 4,642 149 751 900 
BE UK dc.ocmeie 28 195 89 4 
Pacific seaboard. 1,243 ve 29 29 
Other terminals* 22 ie 68 52 
WOE: Ses ckne 5,935 149 1,043 1,070 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
July 18; 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..175,520 7,535 59,115 36,720 


Pacific seaboard. 59,983 5,924 735 
Churchill ...... 2,047 1. 
Other terminals* 1,708 1,290 2,771 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. !- 
July 18, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..169,603 
Pacific seaboard. 57,427 
Churchill 2,929 19 ‘s 
Other terminals* 1,651 1,831 3,045 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


7,150 61,653 36,344 
.. 7,643 667 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, July 12, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 











Baltimore ..... ° ae 

PRED gS 04,0585 ‘ 8. 18 33 . 
REGO «sce ccc 9 131 oe 

Chicago ........ Fy 2° °° 

New York ...... 9 “* 
OUND. see cevve 26 149 33 +s 

July 13, 1946 .. 190 Se jaz. 
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NEW YORK—Plans for expansion 
of manufacturing and distribution fa- 
cilities will have to take into account 
the prospect of higher real property 
taxes which aré continuing their up- 
ward trend throughout the country 
in the face of mounting local govern- 
ment payrolls and other costs, a re- 
cent survey reveals. 

New laws which will lead to higher 
local property taxes were enacted 
in some instances by 1947 state legis- 
lative sessions, while cities in other 
states are proceeding on a wide scale 
under existing authority to obtain 
more revenue from property taxpay- 
ers by increasing tax rates, upward 
revaluation of properties, and by as- 
sessing property at more: nearly its 
full value. 

Despite efforts to relieve property 
taxes through increased state finan- 
cial aid to municipalities and broad- 
ening of local tax bases, indications 


point to a general extension of the * 


uptrend of recent years in property 
levies. Besides having to pay higher 
salaries and wages, equipment costs 
and other normal obligations which 
have gone up with the high cost of 
living, municipalities are faced with 
the need of financing’ a vast backlog 
of public works which was deferred 
during both war and depression years. 

As a result of legislation enacted 
by the 1947 Nebraska legislature, an 
increase of 22-25% in the tax levy 
on Omaha property is in prospect for 
next year, it was recently declared 
by Walter L. Pierpont, president of 
the Association of Omaha Taxpayers, 
Inc. Other Nebraska cities will be 
similarly affected. “Cost of govern- 
ment had to go up if government 
was to function as it should,” Mr 
Pierpont said. 

Praising the Nebraska legislature 
for defeating income and sales tax 
proposals, Mr. Pierpont declared: 
“The legislature decided the solution 
was revision and re-enforcement of 
the assessment laws. Effective legis- 
lation enacted to this end, however, 
was less and later than expected and 
less than the situation warranted.” 

At least $2 million will be added to 
property taxes in Montana this year 
as a result of new levies authorized 
by the state’s 1947 legislature, it was 
predicted by R. A. Neill, secretary of 
the Montana Taxpayers Assn., who 
added that a further increase of near- 
ly $2 million will be noted if two ref- 
erendum measures are approved at 
the 1948 general election. 

' An Oklahoma bill gave county 
equalization boards authority to 
Make blanket increases in assess- 
ments of real and personal property, 
and also provided for assessment 
of real estate every year instead of 
every two years. It was hailed as a 
Means of equalizing property values 
to meet needs under a school aid bill. 

In South Carolina a seven-member 
interim legislative committee on 
Property tax laws was created to 
Study changes in methods of assess- 
Ment and collection. Recommenda- 
tions to effect an equalization and 
Stabilization of the property tax sys- 
tem will be submitted to the next ses- 
sion of the state legislature. 

Arkansas recently repealed its ad 
valorem state property tax, bringing 
to 19 the number of states that have 
abandoned property taxes entirely as 
a@ source of state revenue or impose 
them only as selective or incidental 
levies. Other states which no longer 
impose general state property taxes 








ospective Higher Property Taxes 
Will Affect Expansion, Survey Shows 


of Assessing Officers as including 
California, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Vermont and Virginia. . 

The declining use of property taxes 
as a major source of state revenue 
has been little felt by property tax- 
payers, however, because of the in- 


creased costs and correspondingly 


CONSO 
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higher property taxes levied by local 
political subdivisions. 

. Iowa’s State Tax Commission re- 
cently announced that taxes levied in 
that state for counties, cities and 
schools against real and personal 
property and monies and credits, pay- 
able in 1947, will reach a record to- 
tal of $123,966,692, an increase of 
$9,450,069 over last year. 

Property taxes levied in Indiana 
this year total $142,191,070, an in- 
crease of $36,991,024 or 35.2% over 
the total of $105,200,046 in 1940, ac- 
cording to the Indiana Taxpayers 
Assn: 

California’s State Board of Equali- 


ran 


i 











LIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 





41 


zation recently disclosed that the av- 
erage property tax in that state in 
1946 was $4.26 per $100 of assessed 
value, an increase of 21% over 1945. 
Further increases in current year 
rates were predicted. 

Colorado property owners will pay 
$52,531,747 this year, compared with 
the previous peak of $49,633,933 in 
1929 and last year’s $47,213,502, it 
was announced early this year by 
John R. Seaman, chairman of the 
State Tax Commission. With the aid 
of a citizens’ advisory committee, the 
Colorado State Tax Commission re- 
cently launched a complete reap- 
praisal of real estate and corporation 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


LOUR ° ROYAL HOUSEHO)» a\\W an 
Qh: FAMOUS - BUFF4, 9 VA OATMEAL 


WHEAT 


Ny 
. Ss: cm’) CER 


K WHEAT GER Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


JCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW. SASKATOON 





MONTREAL ety CANADA W . ZONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL » MONCTQ@N 


NTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUMER 





MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


= Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


| PURITY ° THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM * STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ee. 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


First discovered by white man in 1678, 
Niagara Falls has never failed to thrill its 
visitors throughout the years. Famous 
throughout the world, Niagara Falls is 
one of many famous scenic attractions 
shared mutually by both Canadians and 
Americans. 


Torrents of water hurtling over the 
precipice and through the vast gorge to 
the giant whirlpool, every year fascinate 
thousands with sheer might and power. 


One of the world’s best developed 
sources of hydro electric power, Niagara 
Falls is responsible for vast industries on 
both sides of the border and a high 
standard of living made possible by low 
cost electric power. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE 


COTTON 


JUTE 


wre BAG § corron 


IN CANADA 


COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





Vanu [UCLULCrS 


ul 
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and Importers 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 ¥ ellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 
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Exporter 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








millions of dollars in property valua- 
tions on tax rolls. 

Meanwhile, many cities, including 
Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Louisville, 
Philadelphia and Seattle, have been 
acting to defray mounting costs of 
local government by boosting prop- 
erty tax revenues by increasing rates 
or advancing assessed valuations, it 
was pointed out recently by the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association. 

The current year trend toward 
higher property tax burdens is an 
extension of increases in other recent 
years. For example, a survey of 249 
cities of varying sizes by the National 
Municipal League last year revealed 
the greatest increase in tax rates in 
eight years. It was found there had 
been an increase of 52¢ for each 
$1,000 valuation in adjusted tax rates 
and an increase of 5.3%.in assess- 
ments over 1945. 

A year earlier the same group re- 
ported that property tax rates in 
250 United States cities for 1945 av- 
eraged 22¢ higher per $1,000 than 
the preceding year. “From present 
indications,” the league observed that 
at that time, “property tax rates in 
American cities during the next few 
years have no place to go but up.” 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
’ Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











valuations which is expected to place — 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 





Canada 


Toronto 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 
_3 


Cables: “GuuTENn,’’ Melbourne 








MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Lid. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Gable Address: Establis ed 
“SUPERB” 189 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








a 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Lid. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 





OaBLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” Sypxry 








MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
a 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








Since 1857 





James’ Richardson & ds 


Sain lerchat Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA a { 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 



































“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 

ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wo.macs” 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
















S 

Cable Address ALL 

“HASTINGS” WING EYE CABLE CODES 
a Montreal _ NaHS USED 
INS : 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
——al Owning and Operating Mills at 
ie Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
id. Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














Slaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


: EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
ee 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Pastle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











= 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


, : BRANDS 


-4 | “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
: “WOODLAND” - -- - “HOMELAND” 






































||| THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Lr. 
2. ——] 













































Speculation is a fast-moving, fast-changing, hazardous 
business with risks that are too dangerous for those who 
cannot afford to lose. Yet, if the hazards run high, so do 
profit potentialities. The art is to balance risks against 
rewards. 

Speculation puts a preinium on individual judgment. 
It is not our responsibility to provide the judgment. It és 
our job to provide information on which the speculator 
must base his decisions. 

On that basis, we are glad to serve the speculator who 
can afford the risk. 





booklet, “CommMonitits”, which explains how the 

markets operate and how they are used both by 
Car who wish to speculate and those who seek j 

to hedge or insure their future commitments. 


( We will be glad to send you a copy of our ow tbe | 


Department W-7 


Merrit LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 























Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 














NEW YORK BOSTON 
METAL CLASP ENVELOPE PHILADELPHIA 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. Nashville, Tenn. = 
MANUFACTURING PLANT PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
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He: Sweetheart, I love you ter- 
ribly. 
She: You certainly do. 
¢?¢¢ 
Senator: Well, little girl—what do 
you want to be when you grow up? 
Cute Trick: Whistled at. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Reporter: Senator, what is the 
most annoying feature of public life? 
Senator: Not getting enough pub- 


licity. 
¢¢ ¢ 

“That woman is the most awful 
actress I ever saw,” said the mild- 
mannered man to his neighbor. 

“That lady is my wife,” replied 
said neighbor. 

“T° am wrong,” said the m.m.m. 
“She is a good actress struggling with 
a rotten play—I wonder what fool 
wrote this turkey?” 


“Me.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Was your dad very angry when 
you told him of our engagement?” 

“Not very. He said he had been 
rather fortunate in the market lately, 
and figured it was about time for his 
luck to change.” 


¢ ¢ 


Financier: I haven’t any’ more 
change now, waiter, Ill fix you up 
tomorrow. 

Waiter: Sorry, sir—I am afraid 
I am not able to give credit. 


* 


“Shad are very good today, ma- 
dame.” 

“Have they—er—roes?” 

“Everything has gone up these 
days, madame.” 


¢¢¢ 


Husband (answering telephone): I 
don’t know. Call the weather bureau. 

Pretty Young Wife: Who was that? 

Husband: Some sailor, I guess. He 
asked if the coast was clear. 


o¢¢ ¢ 


Father: What are your young: 


man’s intentions, Lily? 
Lily: Well, daddy, he’s keeping me 
pretty much in the dark. 
¢?¢? 


In a glow of triumph after making 
a small slam at bridge, the husband 
was amazed by his wife’s scathing 
comments. 

‘“What’s wrong, honey?” he_ in- 
quired. “I made it, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” she retorted, “but if 
you’d played it the way you should, 
you wouldn’t have made it!” 


July 22, 


1947 








Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oj 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


es 


FLOUR — GRAIN Propucts 














VELLY Aa. 
© enema 


919 No. Michigan Avo. 
CHICAGO 








ANALYSE 


FLOUR—CEREAL—G 


Dependable, Prompt Servi 


Siebel Institute of en 
741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicaggeé, Iii 


ot 








CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR expo: 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


500 Fifth Avenue NEW Y 


ed 


ar 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 





ORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 


& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, '. 








KELLY-ERICKSON, 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bld 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Flour Specialists Price I 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Suecessors to D.G.Van Dusen & ‘ 
80 BROAD ST. NEW Y 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








THE CROWN BAG CC. | 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, * 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 


Dealers In Used Bags & Nev- 


.- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Parpos*s 
— 













129 North 2nd St MAin 0547 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ““Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “PENNELL,” Liverpool 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,’”’ London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
‘ IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








; COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, £. C.3 





Oabico Address: “Coventry,” London 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabic Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





“Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,'’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


| 
| 
- 


| JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘DipLomaA,"’ Glasgow 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
FLOUR cieoteas 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 8 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


| 50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OLL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘Visco”’ 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ““Matluch” 


“TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. vos 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 











Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Provenierssingel 81A ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
(Postbox 196) ® . 
Cable Address: ‘‘FrELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 


Importers of 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: ‘‘PuiuiP,”” Dundee Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








= 


80 WALL ST. 


— 


A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5. 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





eee 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. e aan Mo. 
Chandler, A: 








tes 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH. CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
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Why do the hungry ask first for bread ? 


When famine strikes in Europe why does 
a humble North Dakota grain elevator sud- 
denly become a tower of hope to millions 
of men, women and children? 

Why does that slice of bread on your 
dinner plate (which you might casually 
share with the birds) symbolize life itself 
to so many people? 

Few know the real answers. . . 

e Bread is the main-stay in the diet of a 
large share of the world’s population. It is 
one of the least expensive basic foods. It is 
convenient to use. It tastes good. It’s easy 
to digest. And it generously supplies the 
most immediate need of your body—food 
energy. 

Because bread combines energy-produc- 
ing carbohydrates with muscle-building 
protein, it quickly satisfies hunger, and 
prevents early recurrence of hunger pangs. 


e In its modern, enriched form, bread also 
provides highly important amounts of three 
important B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin 
and riboflavin—and iron. Bread also pro- 
vides some phosphorus and calcium. 
e On the practical side, wheat, the grain 
from which most bread is made, may safely 
be stored for years and shipped long dis- 
tances without danger of spoiling. 

These are the reasons why our country 
has been sending all the wheat it could 
to hungry lands across the seas. 

Now that the worst of the emer- 
gency-is over, the millers and 
bakers of America have once 
again been able to turn 
their attention home— 
are once again giving 
you the best loaf of 
bread in all the world. 
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One of a series of fT Fs “ppearing 
Ta educational, medical and health 
Magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helps to establish grain Product foods 
in their proper Place in the diet. 











